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INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  following  chapters  I  have  tried  to  consider,  in  the 
briefest  fashion,  and  with  the  least  possible  use  of  technical 
language,  some  of  the  crucial  introductory  problems 
which  have  to  be  faced  by  anyone  who  proposes  to  read, 
think  or  teach  about  ethics  in  general  or  Christian  ethics 
in  particular.  Even  if  the  book  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  ridding  oneself  of 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  com 
monest  words  in  the  language,  the  time  spent  upon  it 
will  not  have  been  wasted.  The  chapter  headings  should 
indicate  sufficiently  the  subjects  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  about  them,  seem  still  to  require  pains 
taking  scrutiny  from  all  to  whom  the  problems  of  conduct 
are  of  serious  concern. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bezzant,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College  and  Chancellor-designate  of  Liverpool 
Cathedral,  for  his  great  kindness  in  reading  the  proofs. 

K.  E.  K. 
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CONSCIENCE 

i 

"CERTAINLY,"  said  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  himself,  on  a 
famous  occasion,  "certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me 
to  run  from  this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow,  and  tempts  me  ;  saying  to  me,  Gobbo,  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away  ! 
My  conscience  says  :  No  ;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot ; 
take  heed,  honest  Gobbo ;  or  (as  aforesaid)  honest 
Launcelot  Gobbo ;  do  not  run,  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels.  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack. 
Via  1  says  the  fiend,  away  !  says  the  fiend  ;  for  the  heavens 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  .  .  .  Budge, 
says  the  fiend  ;  Budge  not,  says  my  conscience.  Conscience, 
say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ; 
to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  my 
master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark  !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ; 
and  to  run  away  from  the  Jew  I  should  be  ruled  by  the 
fiend,  who  (saving  your  reverence)  is  the  devil  him 
self.  .  .  ."* 

The  soliloquy,  of  course,  could  only  have  been  written 
by  one  who  was  at  once  a  great  humorist  and  a  great 
psychologist.  But  it  could  only  have  been  written,  as 


lTh«  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II,  sc.  z. 
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well,  by  one  who  was  wholly  imbued  with  the  Christian 
ethical  tradition.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  idea  of 
"conscience",  in  its  fullest  sense,  was  discovered  and  pop 
ularized  by  Christianity.  It  must  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  by  the  word  "conscience"  we  mean  nothing 
unnatural,  irrational,  or  mysterious — except  in  so  far  as 
reason  itself  is  mysterious.  It  would  be  erroneous  and  out- 
of-date  to  speak  of  "conscience"  as  a  faculty ;  indeed,  if 
we  were  to  use  the  word  "faculty"  at  all,  we  should  have 
to  say  that  conscience  is  not  a  "faculty"  alongside  other 
"faculties"  which  go  to  make  up  the  soul,  but  is  a  special 
exercise  or  activity  of  the  faculty  of  reason.  The  simplest 
definition  from  which  to  begin  is  perhaps  this  :  "Conscience 
is  the  mind  of  man  when  it  is  passing  moral,  or  ethical, 
judgments". 

Such  a  definition  merely  adapts  for  its  own  purposes 
the  well-known  custom  of  mapping  out  the  mind's 
activities  into  spheres  within  which  different  classes  of 
judgment  operate.  We  speak  of  "aesthetic"  judgments, 
for  example,  or  "scientific"  judgments,  or  "judgments  of 
fact".  Each  of  these  spheres  of  thought  has  its  own 
characteristic  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs.  Thus  "beauti 
ful"  and  "ugly"  belong  to  the  sphere  of  aesthetic  judg 
ment  ;  "cause"  and  "effect"  to  the  scientific  sphere ; 
"real"  and  "unreal",  "is"  and  "is  not",  are  characteristic 
of  judgments  of  fact.  So  also  the  moral  judgment  has 
its  characteristic  words  by  which  it  may  be  recognized. 
Among  such  words  are  "right"  and  "wrong",  "duty" 
and  "sin",  "virtue"  and  "vice",  "ought"  and  "ought 
not".  An  utterance  in  which  any  of  these  words  occurs 
may  properly  be  called  an  utterance  of  conscience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  speak  of  an  action  as 
"right"  or  "wrong",  or  say  that  such-and-such  a  course 
"ought"  or  "ought  not"  to  be  taken,  with  different  impli 
cations  on  different  occasions.  The  simplest  way  of 
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expressing  this  is  to  say  that  conscience  sometimes  dis 
charges  the  functions  of  a  judge^  and  sometimes  those  of  a 
guide.  It  is  true  that  these  two  functions  cannot  be  very 
exactly  distinguished ;  to  a  large  extent  they  overlap. 
But  in  so  far  as  distinction  is  possible,  it  illuminates  the 
statement  from  which  we  set  out,  that  the  full  implications 
of  the  word  "conscience"  were  first  discovered  by  Chris 
tianity. 

Sometimes,  for  example,  we  find  ourselves  comparing 
actions  (or  characters)  with  standards  we  have  already 
accepted.  If  they  conform  to  these  standards  we  call 
them  "right",  "moral",  "praiseworthy"  or  the  like  ;  if  they 
diverge  we  call  them  "wrong",  "immoral",  or  "blame 
worthy".  In  such  instances,  we  may  say,  conscience  is 
acting  as  a  judge.  We  may  in  this  manner  reach  an  estimate 
both  of  our  own  actions  and  of  those  of  other  people,  and  in 
either  case  the  actions  in  question  may  be  past,  present, 
or  future.  Often  enough  when  conscience  thus  delivers  a 
judgment  (and  particularly  when  it  is  concerned  with 
past  actions  of  our  own),  it  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid 
emotional  experience.  We  blame  ourselves  bitterly  for 
having  "done  wrong",  or  proclaim  our  innocence  (and 
sometimes  even  our  praiseworthiness)  for  having  "done 
right"  in  the  face,  it  may  be,  of  strong  temptation. 

What  distinguishes  conscience  as  a  judge,  however,  is 
not  so  much  this  frequent  emotional  connection,  as  the 
fact  that  in  this  respect  nothing  is  added  to  our  appre 
hension  of  moral  truth.  With  each  such  judgment  we  have 
merely  endorsed  the  standards  we  already  held,  and  have 
obtained  another  instance  either  of  conformity,  or  of 
disobedience,  to  a  law  whose  validity  we  do  not  question. 
But  there  are  other  occasions  when  a  moral  judgment 
will  introduce  important  variations  in,  or  additions  to, 
our  accepted  standards.  We  begin  to  criticize  principles 
hitherto  held  without  question,  or  dimly  apprehend  new 
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principles  which  have  never  come  to  our  notice  before. 
It  is  on  such  occasions  that  we  may  properly  employ  the 
metaphor  which  speaks  of  conscience  as  a  guide.* 

Thus  a  child  who,  as  the  result  of  a  puritanical  upbring 
ing,  has  held  to  the  view  that  games  on  Sunday  are  wrong, 
often  comes  to  the  conclusion  (rightly  or  wrongly)  as  he 
grows  up,  that  there  is  nothing  w^rong  after  all  in  a  certain 
amount  of  secular  recreation  on  that  day.  So  long  as,  in 
answer  to  the  invitations  of  his  playmates,  he  simply 
replies,  "No  ;  it  is  wrong  to  play  games  on  Sunday", 
or — if  he  has  succumbed  to  their  blandishments — so  long 
as  he  says,  "I  ought  not  to  have  joined  in  the  games  as 
I  did",  conscience  is  acting  as  a  judge  alone.  It  is  adding 
nothing  to,  and  varying  nothing  in,  his  apprehension 
of  principle.  But  the  moment  he  says,  ' 'Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  Sunday  cricket  after  all",  conscience  is 
beginning  to  act  as  a  guide,  though  whether  a  good  guide 
or  a  bad  one  is  of  course  another  question.  And  these 
two  functions  of  conscience,  closely  allied  to  one  another 
though  they  are,  are  distinguished,  among  other  things, 
by  our  choice  of  the  adjectives  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  on  different  occasions.  When  we  speak  of  a  "pure" 
or  "clear"  conscience,  or  again  of  a  "guilty"  or  "insin 
cere"  conscience,  we  are  considering  primarily  its  activity 
as  a  judge.  When  we  use  the  adjectives  "wise", 
"instructed",  "educated",  "mistaken",  or  "misguided", 
we  are  speaking  of  it  primarily  in  its  capacity  of  guide. 


It   is   characteristic   of  the   Christian   tradition   that   it 
developed  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  general  recog- 

1  Though,  of  course,  there  is  no  case  in  which  conscience  acts  as  a  guide 
in  which  it  is  not  also  acting  as  a  judge. 
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nition  of  this  second  aspect  of  conscience  as  a  guide. 
In  other  words,  Christianity  has  always  insisted  that 
within  certain  limits  and  on  certain  conditions  the  indi 
vidual  has  both  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  criticizing 
the  moral  system  under  which  he  has  been  brought  up, 
and  of  framing  his  own  moral  standards  for  himself. 
This  phenomenon,  it  must  be  repeated,  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  Christian  civilization.  The  conception  of  the 
judicial  function  of  conscience  is  primeval  and  world 
wide.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
penitential  literature,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Israel,  and  it  is 
a  commonplace  of  Greek  poetry  and  rhetoric.  But  these 
non-Christian  cultures  had,  at  the  highest,  only  the  most 
distant  apprehension  of  the  right,  so  universally  recog 
nized  nowadays,  of  the  earnest-minded  individual  to  decide 
his  own  moral  problems  for  himself,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  authorities  whom  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
respect. 

Here  and  there  in  pre-Christian  thought  there  are 
anticipations  of  the  epoch-making  development  which 
was  to  come.  But  in  every  case  they  startled  their  con 
temporaries  to  a  degree  which  nowadays  appears  almost 
incredible.  Among  the  Jews,  the  law  of  Moses  deter 
mined  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  When  the  law 
was  silent,  the  believer  was  not  encouraged  to  think  out 
his  problems  for  himself.  His  duty  was  to  seek  out  the 
priest,  and  ask  a  "torah" — a  decision — from  him.  By  this 
means,  a  high  degree  of  pious  conformity  was  obtained 
among  the  people,  and  an  ethical  tradition  whose  import 
ance  must  not  be  under-estimated  was  given  to  the  world. 
In  this  atmosphere  of  conformity,  however,  one  line  of 
conscientious  nonconformists  stands  out  through  the 
whole  history  of  Israel — the  line  of  the  prophets.  They 
turned  away,  if  need  be,  from  the  established  customs 
and  traditions  of  their  religion,  and  sought  guidance  in 
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the  direct  and  immediate  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the 
heart : — "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying". 

The  impulse  to  which  the  prophets  thus  ascribed 
authority  was  something  as  compelling  as  the  roar  of  a 
lion  in  the  desert1 ;  and  in  the  most  individualistic  among 
their  number  it  led  to  the  extreme  of  daring.  Many  of  them, 
for  example,  insinuated  that  the  traditional  sacrificial 
ritual  was — if  not  actually  non-Mosaic — at  all  events 
of  slight  significance  and  importance2 ;  whilst  Jeremiah's 
criticism  of  contemporary  ethical  and  religious  ideas 
went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  national  confidence  in  the 
inviolable  sanctity  of  the  temple3,  and  to  reject  as  a  forgery 
a  document  (it  is  not  quite  certain  what)  which  authority 
put  forward  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  * 

An  analogous  state  of  things  obtained  in  the  Hellenic 
world.  Some  forgotten  Greek  psychologist  invented  the 
word  syneidos  or  syneidesis,  which  in  its  Latin  form  of 
conscientia  was  in  the  end  to  become  the  keynote  of  western 
ethics.  Originally  it  meant  no  more  than  our  English  "con 
sciousness"  or  "self-consciousness" — a  "knowledge  of 
oneself  with  oneself",  as  we  may  say.  How  it  came  to 
acquire  the  ethical  meaning  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  since 
a  man  is  always  most  "self-conscious"  when  he  knows 
himself  to  have  done  wrong,  there  is  an  obvious  con 
nection  between  the  idea  of  "self-consciousness"  and  that 
of  conscience  as  a  judge.  In  this  latter  sense  syneidesis 
and  conscientia  are  commonly  used  by  the  moralists  of  the 
later  Grseco-Roman  empire,  often  in  passages  of  high 
emotional  tension. 

These  pagan  writers  did  not  habitually  associate  the 
word  "conscience"  with  the  idea  of  guidance  in  dark  places, 

iAmosTii.  8.  a Amos  ^25  ;  Hos.  vi.  6.  ;  Mic.  vi.  6.  ;  Jer.  vii.  21,  22.  3Jer. 
vii.  4.  4Jer.  viii.  8  :  —"The  false  pen  of  the  scribes  hath  wrought  falsely." 
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or  with  criticism  of  the  established  order  and  con 
vention  of  society.  But  the  idea  itself  was  no  more  unknown 
among  them  than  among  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
figures  of  Prometheus,  and  Antigone,  defying  (in  the 
case  of  the  former)  the  law  of  Zeus,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  the  law  of  the  state,  are  prototypes  in  drama 
of  the  rebel  for  conscience's  sake  ;  so  in  like  manner  is 
Socrates  in  the  realm  of  philosophy.  The  appeal  of  such 
heroes  and  heroines  was  from  the  faulty  "written  law" 
of  this  or  that  earthly  community  to  an  immutable  and 
perfect  "unwritten  law"  of  God,  to  which,  in  some  mys 
terious  way,  access  was  possible.  To  this  "unwritten 
law"  the  Stoics  gave  the  great  title  of  the  "law  of  nature", 
as  distinct  from  the  conventions  of  society ;  and  the 
Roman  lawyers  followed  them  in  seeking  for  traces  of 
the  eternities  of  natural  law  behind  the  relativities  of 
actual  legal  codes  and  customs.  Here  and  there  among 
the  later  Stoics,  therefore,  the  words  syneidesis  and 
conscientia  are  capable  of  the  meaning  "sharing  with 
/  God  the  knowledge  of  His  unwritten  law" ;  and 
like  the  prophet  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Stoic 
philosopher  in  the  empire  was  always  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  an  individualist — a  potential  rebel  and 
revolutionary. 

The  ground  was  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  full  recog 
nition  of  the  primacy  of  conscience  as  a  guide  ;  and  the 
recognition  came  with  Christianity.  The  word  itself  is 
not  used  in  the  gospels1 ;  it  recurs  continually  in  the 
epistles,  though  more  commonly  with  the  meaning  of 
"judge"  than  with  that  of  "guide".  But  these  hesitations 
in  vocabulary  are  of  no  significance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ethical  individualism  dominates  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  to  be  seen  not  merely  in  our  Lord's  life, 
but  in  His  teaching.  In  His  life  He  claims  to  legislate  with 

iExccpt  John  viii.  9. 
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all  the  freedom  of  a  new  Moses — speaking  "with  authority", 
and  banishing  the  past  with  the  simple  phrase,  "But  1 
say  unto  you"  ;  opposing  His  ethical  intuitions  to  the 
commands  and  traditions  of  the  hierarchy  with  an  assur 
ance  that  in  anyone  else  would  come  near  to  arrogance. 
In  his  teaching  He  insists  upon  the  duty  of  keeping 
clear  the  "eye  of  the  soul",  and  tending  the  "light 
that  is  within"1.  The  revolutionary  spirit — the  right 
to  criticize  even  the  most  sacrosanct  of  ordinances 
handed  down  by  men — has  never  been  more  fully 
asserted. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  takes  up  the  same 
theme.  The  apostles  insist,  once  more  in  the  face  of  the 
hierarchy,  that  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  man2. 
S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  la\v  universally  written  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  which  leaves  them  without  excuse  however 
much  conventional  ethical  teaching  may  fail  them8 ;  and 
later  ages  rightly  discovered  that  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  sentence,  "Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin"4,  was 
simply,  "Never  act  without  the  sanction  of  conscience". 
(Thenceforward  the  idea  of  conscience  as  a  guide,  and  as  a 
(guide  whose  dictates  are  paramount,  is  a  commonplace 
(with  moralists.  An  anonymous  fragment,  once  wrongly 
attributed  to  Epictetus5,  gives  the  authentic  Christian 
view  :  "When  we  were  children,  our  parents  handed  us 
over  to  a  tutor,  who  should  protect  us  from  harm  wherever 
we  went ;  now  we  are  men,  God  commits  us  to  our 
innate  conscience  for  guidance".  Origen,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  says  roundly,  "Unless 
we  had  in  us  an  innate  power  of  judging  what  was  right, 
the  Saviour  would  never  have  said,  'Why  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?>8  " ;  and  defines  "conscience" 


JMatt.  vi.  22,  23  ;  Luke  xi.  34-36.  2Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29.  3Rom.  ii.  14,15. 
*Rom.  xiv.  23.  6Schweighauser,  fr.  97  ;  cp.  A.  Bonhoffer,  Epiktet  u,d. 
New  Testament^  p.  156.  *Hom.  in  Lw.  xxxv.  973,  on  Lk.  xii.  52. 
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as  "the  Holy  Ghost,  associated  with  the  soul  as  a  tutor 
or  guide".1  John  Chrysostom,  two  hundred  years  later, 
illustrates  the  initiative  of  conscience  from  the  case  of 
Abel  :  "Without  having  learnt  it  from  anyone,  without 
having  heard  any  law  promulgated  about  first-fruits,  he 
was  taught  by  his  conscience  from  within,  and  so  presented 
his  sacrifice".2  Good  churchman  though  he  was,  he 
would  not  allow  institutional  loyalty  to  rob  conscience  of 
its  autonomy  :  "We  require  no  teacher  to  instruct  us", 
he  wrote3 ;  "the  regulation  of  our  conduct  is  left  to  our 
own  choice,  our  own  earnestness,  our  own  efforts".  Here 
is  in  germ  the  primary  Christian  principle,  conscientia 
semper  seqmnda — "Conscience  is  always  to  be  followed" — 
to  which  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  most 
autocratic  of  the  Popes  were  later  to  give  equally  emphatic 
expression.4 

iii 

It  should  be  evident  by  now,  that  the  first  result  of  this 
invasion  of  the  world  by  the  new  doctrine  of  conscience 
was  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  law  and 
morality.  For  conscience,  which  alone  is  declaratory  of 
what  is  moral  for  the  individual,  is  his  own  private  pos 
session,  and  he  has  inalienable  rights  in  it.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  law  and  morality  stand  wholly  out  of  relation  one 
to  another.  Lawyers,  indeed,  have  sometimes  adopted  a 
cynical  attitude,  and  declared  that  the  public  interest  may 
on  occasion  demand  legislation  of  a  kind  which  no  rightly 
instructed  conscience  could  prescribe  for  itself — making, 
in  fact,  public  virtues  out  of  what,  if  private,  could  only 
be  called  vices.  Nevertheless,  in  general  the  legislator 
aims  at  expressing,  or  at  least  deferring  to,  the  dictates  of 
conscience  among  those  for  whom  he  acts.  "The  King 
can  do  no  wrong,"  is  no  doubt  a  recognized  formula ; 

lComm.  in  Rom.  ii.  15  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  486).  *Hom.  on  the  Statues,  xii.  9. 
*ib.  xiii.  9.  *See  my  Conscience  and  its  Problems,  p.  227. 
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but  alongside  it  must  be  put  the  equally  universal  recog1 
nition  that  a  law  can  be  "unjust" — can  ignore,  that  is  to 
say,  principles  of  morality  to  which  it  "ought"  to  conform. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  moralists  are  rare  who  do  not 
recognize  the  principle  of  loyalty  as  among  the  most  bind 
ing  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  the  principle,  in  fact, 
that  unless  some  other  maxim  of  quite  unusual  import 
ance  is  at  issue,  we  "ought"  to  submit  to  the  law,  and 
submit  cheerfully — even  passive  obedience  being  some 
thing  less  than  truly  moral.  And  if  it  be  the  case  that 
Christianity  first  promulgated  the  idea  of  conscience  in 
its  fullness,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  New  Testament 
insists  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  men  ought  to  obey  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience*  sake. 

Nevertheless,  though  law  and  ethics  do  thus  overlap, 
they  are  not  in  any  sense  identical.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the 
conception  of  conscience  as  a  guide  that  they  can  be  dis 
tinguished.  Law  prescribes  certain  courses  of  action  under 
threat  of  punishment ;  it  ordains  a  tariff  of  fines  or  imprison 
ments  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  defy  its  ordinances. 
Conscience  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  moral  judgment, 
proclaims  that  such-and-such  actions  are  incumbent  upon 
us,  whether  we  shall  be  punished  or  rewarded  for  them  or  not. 
Thus  the  appeal  of  law  is  to  expediency  or  prudence. 
Its  characteristic  auxiliary  verb  is  "should"  : — "You  should 
do  so-and-so  If  you  wish  to  avoid  punishment,  or  because 
it  will  be  to  your  advantage,  or  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  penalty".  But  conscience  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
duty  for  duty's  sake  alone.  Its  characteristic  verb  is 
"ought"  ;  and  where  the  verb  "ought"  is  properly  used 
(as  often  it  is  not)1  there  can  be  no  "because"  or  "if"  or 

1Since  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  convenient  though  inaccurate  synonym 
for  "should"  ;  cf.  infra  p.  41.  The  confusion  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
act  that  the  precepts,  both  of  law  and  conscience,  can  equally  be  expressed 
by  the  imperative. 
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"unless"  about  it.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say,  "You 
ought  to  obey  your  parents,  because  it  is  your  duty."  But 
here  (as  always)  "it  is  your  duty"  is  the  same  as  "You  ought 
to  do  it"  ;  and  the  sentence  simply  means  :  "You  ought  to 
obey  your  parents,  because  you  ought  to  do  so". 

Law,  then,  appeals  to  prudence  or  expediency ;  con 
science  recognizes  no  appeal  from  its  dictates  to  any  other 
authority.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  claim  of  conscience  is  "self-authenticating" 
or  "autonomous",  or  that  its  dictates  are  "categorical 
imperatives".  Subordinate  duties  can,  of  course,  be 
vindicated  by  referring  them  to  major  duties  ("You  ought 
to  write  this  letter  home,  because  it  is  your  duty  to  honour 
your  parents")  but  this  process  soon  reaches  its  end,  and 
we  come  to  a  duty  (as,  for  example,  "to  love  God")  of 
which  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  duty,  and  there 
fore  ought  to  be  discharged.  The  true  distinction  at  issue, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  that  between  law  and  morality, 
as  that  between  expediency  and  morality  ;  and  we  may  say 
frankly  that  every  action  that  a  man  does  deliberately  he 
does  either  because  he  thinks  it  is  expedient  or  because  he 
thinks  it  is  morally  obligatory,  and  the  more  he  does  it  at 
the  call  of  expediency  the  less  he  does  it  at  the  call  of  con 
science. 

In  primitive  society,  as  we  have  seen  (among  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews,  for  example),  law  and  morality  were  practic 
ally  identical ;  so  there  can  have  been  little,  if  any,  distinc 
tion  between  expediency  and  duty.  The  first  step  was 
taken  when  men  began  to  set  up  the  unwritten  law  of  God 
against  the  written  or  customary  law  of  the  community. 
But  even  so,  ethics  had  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
distinction  became  clear.  The  unwritten  law  of  God  was 
still  thought  of  as  law — as  something  supported,  that  is 
to  say,  by  pains  and  penalties.  So  that  the  preference  for 
obeying  the  law  of  God  to  obeying  that  of  men  might  well 
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appear  to  be  simply  a  preference  for  a  higher  or  eternal 
expediency  in  place  of  a  lower  or  temporal  one.  In 
defying  human  law  a  man  might  indeed  incur  the  pains  of 
persecution.  But  in  obeying  divine  law  he  was  escaping 
the  pains  of  hell ;  and  hell  is  worse  than  persecution. 
"Morality",  though  no  longer  identical  with  obedience  to 
human  convention,  was  still  embraced  because  it  was  the 
best  policy.  "Doing  right"  was  the  premium  paid  for  the 
assurance  of  eternal  life. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  any  such 
invasion  of  the  sphere  of  ethics  by  the  idea  of  supernatural 
reward  and  punishment  undermines  the  entire  fabric  which 
the  idea  of  conscience  builds  up.1  Once  conduct  becomes 
"interested",  or  actions  are  consciously  performed  for  the 
sake  of  some  satisfaction  or  reward,  morality  ceases  to 
exist,  and  the  use  of  ethical  terms  becomes  a  hollow  and 
hypocritical  illusion.  "Disinterestedness" — doing  right 
because  it  is  right,  obeying  the  will  of  God  to  the  glory  of 
God  alone — is  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  con 
science  ;  and  if  any  writer  calls  it  a  specifically  Christian 
contribution  to  ethics,  this  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  Christian 
ity  enabled  the  idea  of  conscience  to  be  more  clearly  grasped 
than  it  had  ever  been  grasped  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  many  moralists  have 
turned  aside  in  disgust  from  what  is  commonly  called 
Christian  ethics,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  seemed  to 
them — by  reason  of  its  insistence  upon  heaven  and  hell 
— to  deny  the  essential  disinterestedness  of  moral  obliga 
tion.  The  acceptance  by  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
psalms  and  the  apocalyptic  writings,  with  their  sustained 
demands  that  the  righteous  shall  be  rewarded,  if  not  in 
this  life,  at  all  events  in  the  next,  has  seemed  to  them  a 
wholly  immoral  proceeding — a  betrayal  of  conscience  in 
its  inmost  fastnesses.  The  common  complaint  has  been, 
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that  Christianity  has  insisted  not  so  much  that  the  will  of 
God  ought  to  be  obeyed  simply  because  (though  "because" 
here  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  meaning  at  all)  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  but  that  it  should  be  obeyed  because  obedience 
is  a  sound  commercial  proposition  in  supernatural 
economics. 

Now  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  Christian  teaching  has 
been  sadly  unguarded  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  greatest  Christians  in  succession  have  all  proclaimed 
that  conscience  is  to  be  obeyed  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and 
not  for  any  rewards  or  punishments  which  obedience  or 
disobedience  may  bring  with  them.  We  cannot,  however, 
pursue  this  problem  in  detail.  What  concerns  us  at  the 
moment  is  to  notice  that  the  disentangling  of  conscience 
from  law  involves  the  recognition  that  morality,  to  be 
morality  at  all,  must  be  disinterested.  It  is  from  this  point 
that  all  modern  criticisms  of  what  the  world  has  hitherto 
known  as  "ethics"  take  their  rise.  Some,  for  example, 
under  the  influence  of  modern  psychology,  use  language 
which  implies  that  man  is  incapable  of  acting  save  in  his 
own  interests,  as  dictated  to  him  by  the  strongest  instinct 
of  the  moment,  and  that  for  us  to  suggest  to  him  that  he 
can  act  from  any  other  motive  (that  is,  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  has  a  conscience  prescribing  actions  to  be  performed, 
whether  they  are  to  his  interest  or  no)  is  a  palpable 
absurdity. 

Again,  the  student  of  anthropology  tells  us  that  this 
same  idea  of  conscience  has  in  fact  been  discovered  and 
insinuated  into  men's  minds  by  "Society",  in  the  interest 
of  its  own  self-preservation  ;  and  that  what  we  have  learnt 
to  call  the  dictates  of  conscience  are  no  more  than  the 
principles  of  social  self-preservation  to  which  we  have 
become  habituated.  And  if  we  are  alarmed  by  statements 
such  as  these,  and  imagine  the  foundations  of  civilized 
behaviour  to  be  slipping  beneath  our  feet,  a  third  school 
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of  thought  sets  out  to  reassure  us,  and  asserts  that,  even 
though  the  enlightenment  of  modern  knowledge  must 
lead  us  to  abandon  our  old  ethical  superstitions,  we  may 
still  invite  men  to  go  on  observing  the  same  principles  of 
conduct  as  before  on  the  basis  of  their  own  self-interest. 
A  consideration  of  these  problems  must  come  at  the  thres 
hold  of  modern  ethics  ;  and  it  is  to  this  task  that  the  three 
following  chapters  will  be  devoted. 


IV 


In  the  meantime,  there  are  one  or  two  misconceptions 
still  to  be  removed  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  conscience 
from  which  we  took  our  start.  This  is  all  the  more  import 
ant,  in  so  far  as  these  misconceptions  have  led  to  a  wide 
spread  caricature  of  that  idea.  There  is  a  common  usage 
according  to  which  the  dictates  of  conscience  are  spoken 
of  as  intuitions.  With  this  usage  we  need  have  no  quarrel. 
The  word  intuition  has  had  a  long  and  honoured  history  in 
ethics,  and  expresses  an  idea  for  which  no  other  word 
seems  quite  appropriate.  "Intuition"  means  simply  "seeing 
a  thing  to  be  so" — as  with  physical  vision  we  see  that  the 
sun  is  shining,  or  with  intellectual  perception  we  "see" 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  We  use  the 
word  of  those  perceptions,  visual  or  intellectual,  as  to 
which  argument  is  impossible.  If  my  friend,  after  observing 
all  the  phenomena  which  I  point  out  to  him,  will  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  sun  is  shining,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
both  be  right ;  but  there  is  no  kind  of  argument  by  which 
I  can  convince  him.  Something  is  badly  wrong  some 
where  ;  but  for  the  moment  we  have  reached  an 
impasse. 

Many  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  appear  to  be  similar 
in  character  to  these  immediate  physical  or  intellectual 
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perceptions.  I  am  certain,  for  example,  that  I  ought  nor 
mally  to  tell  the  truth,  or  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  I  ought 
to  tell  it ;  my  friend,  whom  I  consult  on  the  matter,  is 
equally  certain  that  I  ought  not.  Once  again,  if  we  have 
both  taken  all  the  relevant  facts  into  consideration,  there 
is  no  argument  by  which  either  of  us  can  prove  the  other 
to  be  wrong,  though  it  is  clear  we  cannot  both  be  right. 
It  is  because  of  this  characteristic  of  many  of  our  moral 
judgments  that  the  word  "intuition"  seems  to  describe 
them  appropriately.  But  the  popular  caricature  of  the 
doctrine  of  conscience,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
assumes  that  in  using  the  word  "intuition"  of  such  a  judg 
ment  we  imply  that  it  is  infallible,  unquestionable,  or 
unalterable — a  kind  of  oracle  sent  to  us  direct  from  heaven. 
On  such  an  assumption,  of  course,  the  bare  idea  of  two 
moralists  using  the  word  "intuition"  of  contradictory 
judgments  on  the  same  matter  becomes  ridiculous.  One 
of  them  has  an  "intuition"  that  Brutus  did  right  in  killing 
Caesar,  the  other  has  an  "intuition"  that  he  did  wrong. 
One  of  them  must  beyond  all  question  be  in  error ;  yet 
each,  we  are  told,  by  using  the  word  "intuition"  of  his 
judgment,  claims  to  be  infallible. 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  many  moralists,  especi 
ally  those  of  the  Christian  tradition,  have  in  practice  often 
regarded  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  as  infallible. 
But  their  reason  for  doing  so  has  been  that  they  thought 
of  them  not  as  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  as  the  law  of 
God  embodied  in  the  precepts  of  the  church  or  the  unam 
biguous  words  of  scripture.  As  far  as  the  individual  con 
science  is  concerned,  infallibility  need  never  be  claimed  for 
it,  any  more  than  it  need  or  can  be  claimed  for  physical 
vision.  As  a  man's  eyesight  may  suffer  a  permanent  impedi 
ment,  so  we  may  say  of  the  individual  conscience,  with  the 
New  Testament,  that  its  intuitions  may  be  seared,  darkened 
and  defiled.  Medieval  writers,  it  is  true,  could  speak  of 
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conscience  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  insist  that  the  voice  was  always  correctly  heard. 
Hence — especially  since  the  oracular  infallibility  of  Church 
and  of  Scripture  is  no  longer  accepted  as  tenable  doctrine — 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  conscience  may  make  many 
mistakes,  and  that  it  needs  constant  purging,  education, 
and  correction. 

Such  an  education  and  correction  the  nineteenth  century 
undoubtedly  saw.  It  was  popularly  urged  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  and  the  Christian  Social 
Union  that  they  were  guilty  of  "inventing  new  sins".  By 
this  was  meant  that  their  refined  and  untrammelled  review 
of  Christian  duty — both  as  regards  the  discipline  of  the 
inner  life,  and  as  regards  the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
citizen — had  brought  to  light  obligations  to  which  con 
science  had  been  insensible  for  many  centuries — indeed, 
some  of  them  obligations  which  then  became  obligations 
for  the  first  time,  because  of  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  civilization  found  itself.  As  far  as  this  first  perver 
sion  of  the  truth  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  need  have  no 
qualms.  Conscience  is  beyond  all  question  reformable  ; 
and  a  change  of  view  on  moral  matters,  so  far  from  being 
a  sign  of  inconstancy,  may  be  genuine  evidence  of  delicate 
ethical  insight. 

Yet  there  is  a  truth  concealed  behind  this  popular  impres 
sion  that  the  moralist  holds  the  dictates  of  conscience  to  be 
infallible.  It  involves  a  very  curious  and  difficult  confusion 
of  ideas,  which  we  shall  have  to  try  to  disentangle  at  a  later 
stage.  Here  we  need  only  say  this.  Take  an  occasion  on 
which  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  after  the  most  painstaking 
inquiry  and  self-scrutiny,  that  a  particular  course  of  action 
(which  we  will  indicate  by  the  letter  A)  is  the  right  course 
of  action  for  me — the  course  which  I  ought  to  pursue.  I 
shall  have  learnt  little  from  experience  if  I  am  not  also,  and 
at  the  same  time  prepared  to  say,  "I  may  find,  on  rccon- 
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sidering  the  problem  next  week,  that  my  conviction  that  I 
ought  to  do  A  was  a  mistaken  one."1  In  saying  this  I 
deny  that  my  conscience  is  infallible.  Nevertheless,  though 
I  recognize  that  later  on  I  may  discover  myself  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  A  to  be  my  right  course  of 
action,  it  will  be  universally  agreed  that  I  should  be  greatly 
to  blame  if,  on  these  or  any  other  grounds,  I  refuse  to  do 
action  A  when  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  right 
course. 

This  means  in  effect  that,  although  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  saying,  "You  ought  always  to  do  that  which 
you  are  convinced  you  ought  to  do,"  or  "What  a  man 
thinks  is  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do  is  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  do"  (both  of  which  sentences,  to  say  the  least, 
imply  that  the  individual  conscience  is  infallible),  neverthe 
less  there  is  a  truth  behind  such  assertions  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  must 
hold  further  discussion  of  the  point  in  reserve.  * 


The  second  popular  misconception  about  the  dictates  of 
conscience  introduces  us  to  new  problems  of  an  equally 
disturbing  character.  Some  of  our  so-called  "intuitions" 
deal  (as  has  been  suggested)  with  particular  difficulties  of 
conduct.  But  the  most  convincing  of  them  appear  to  be 
intuitions  of  first  principles.  Here  (according  to  the 
popular  view)  we  are  presented  with  maxims  in  the  form, 
"Such-and-such  a  course  of  action  is  always  wrong",  or 
"wrong  in  principle",  or  "wrong  in  itself".  Phrases  of 
this  kind  are  indeed  popular  enough,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  their  meaning  is  always  clear  to  those  who  use  them. 


xOn  this  state  of  mind  see  infra  p.  138.     fSee  infra  p.  118. 
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But  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  if  an  action  is  called  "wrong 
in  principle"  or  "in  itself",  then  it  is  not  an  action  which 
any  alteration  of  circumstances  can  make  right  or  innocent. 
If  it  is  "wrong  in  principle"  it  is  wrong  whatever  the  cir 
cumstances  may  be,  and  therefore  can  never  be  right.  This 
has  been  grasped  to  the  full  by  critics  of  old-fashioned  intui- 
tionism.  They  have  delighted  to  represent  the  orthodox 
moralist  as  a  narrow-minded  precisian,  with  a  code  of  rules 
which  admit  of  no  exception,  applying  them  with  cast- 
iron  rigidity  to  every  conceivable  set  of  circumstances  that 
may  arise ;  and  thereby  obtaining  automatic  results 
(regardless  of  time,  place,  person  and  circumstance),  which 
to  the  ordinary  man  seem  often  to  be  unnatural  and 
outrageous. 

Something  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been 
true  about  much  traditional  ethics.  The  Decalogue,  for 
example,  has  been  accepted  by  Christians  as  a  document 
that  holds  good,  when  properly  interpreted,  under  the  new 
covenant ;  and  the  Decalogue  admits  no  exceptions.  Nor 
do  we  encourage  children  to  think  that  the  moral  rules  we 
give  them  are  variable ;  a  lie  or  a  theft,  we  tell  them,  is 
"always  wrong".  There  are,  then,  many  influences  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  should  be 
universal,  and  should  reveal  to  us  things  "wrong  in  them 
selves"  apart  from  all  questions  of  circumstance.  Further 
more,  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  in  possession  of  at  least  a 
few  of  these  universal  intuitions.  We  may  recognize 
difficulties  about  lying ;  but  surely  there  can  be  none 
about  "murder"  ? — murder  is  always  wrong.  Should  we 
not  hope,  therefore,  to  equip  ourselves  in  time  with  a 
complete  series  of  principles  such  as  this  ? 

Here,  I  think,  we  must  be  frank  with  ourselves.  It  seems 
clear,  for  example,  that  there  could  never  be  more  than 
one  such  principle  of  universal  application.  If  there  were 
more,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  an  impossible  situation 
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whenever  any  two  of  them  came  into  conflict.  We  could 
not  obey  the  one  without  disobeying  the  other,  and  in 
disobeying  it  we  should  find  ourselves  consciously  and 
deliberately  doing  something  which  we  believed  it  "always 
wrong"  to  do.  There  could  be  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
except  by  committing  a  wilful  sin.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
entirely  monstrous ;  and  however  reluctant  we  may 
be  to  abandon  our  habitual  language  about  things  that 
are  "always  wrong",  it  would  seem  that  we  must  do  so. 
The  only  course  of  action  that  is  "always  wrong"  is  the 
refusal  to  do  one's  duty — for  to  refuse  to  do  one's  duty  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

To  such  a  view  it  is  natural  to  object:  "But  we  have  such 
principles  of  universal  obligation.  Murder,  for  example,  is 
always  wrong."  Here  at  least  the  answer  is  obvious.  If 
we  are  asked  what  we  mean  by  "murder",  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  homicide  on  such  occasions,  or  in  such  circum 
stances,  as  make  the  homicide  unjustifiable — homicide 
when  homicide  is  wrong.1  Thus  our  apparently  universal 
principle,  "Murder  is  always  wrong",  turns  out  to  be  no 
more  than  a  curiously  misleading  way  of  saying,  "Homicide 
is  sometimes  wrong,  and  when  it  is  wrong  it  is  wrong." 
Such  a  statement  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  not  very  helpful ; 
since  there  are  very  few  types  of  action  of  which  the  same 
could  not  be  said.  We  have  been  entrapped  into  our 
sweeping  general  maxim  because  we  thought  we  knew 
what  murder  is — that  is  to  say,  because  we  thought  we  could 
define  it  (as  we  can  define  homicide)  by  certain  external 
recognizable  characteristics,  which  taken  all  together  are 
distinctive  of  murder  and  of  nothing  else  under  the  sun. 

But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  could  ever 


'This  definition  is  of  course  in:xact;  it  would  cover  "manslaughter" 
as  well.  For  "murder"  proper  we  should  have  to  add  the  qualifications 
"wilful"  and  "of  malice  aforethought" — the  latter  a  phrase  as  incapable 
of  definition  as  "murder"  itself. 
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discover  or  enumerate  the  characteristics  which — if,  and 
only  if,  they  were  all  present  together — would  make  homicide 
murderous.  That  being  so,  we  must  confess  that  we  do 
not  know  what  we  mean  by  murder.  At  best  we  can  be 
certain  only  that  such  and  such  acts  of  homicide  are  (or, 
if  committed,  would  be)  murders.  The  only  practical 
value  of  our  universal  statement,  "Murder  is  always 
wrong",  is  that  it  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  homicide 
is  very  often  (or,  for  a  private  individual,  almost  always) 
wrong,  and  therefore  impresses  upon  us,  in  a  new  and 
original  fashion,  the  supreme  sanctity  of  human  life. 

The  same  would  appear  to  be  true  of  all  other  instances 
which  might  be  quoted  against  us.  If  ever  we  think  our 
selves  entitled  to  say  that  such-and-such  an  action  is  "always 
wrong",  we  shall  discover  on  consideration  that  the  action 
in  question  is  described  by  a  word  which  already  involves 
the  idea  of  "wrongfulness"  ;  as  "murder"  implies  "wrong 
ful  killing",  or  "incendiarism"  implies  "wrongful  burn 
ing".  We  shall  then  find  ourselves  obliged  to  reconsider 
our  statement  of  principle  ;  and  instead  of  saying  "Such- 
and-such  a  thing  is  always  wrong"  (using  the  word,  which, 
like  "murder",  implies  wrongfulness),  be  content  with 
saying,  "Such-and-such  a  thing  is  usually  wrong",  or 
"wrong  in  all  but  the  rarest  cases"  (using  this  time  the 
word  which  is  morally  neutral,  like  "killing").  This  will 
leave  us  free  still  to  determine,  by  an  examination  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  whether  in  these 
circumstances  the  action  in  question  is  really  wrong  or 
not. 

The  problem  of  lying  is  peculiarly  instructive  here.  In 
the  case  of  "murder"  we  had  two  words  to  deal  with,  the 
one  neutral  ("homicide"),  the  other  ("murder")  implying 
wrongfulness.  We  knew  at  least  that  when  we  said, 
"Murder  is  always  wrong",  we  did  not  mean,  "Homicide 
is  always  wrong" — for  the  word  "murder"  has  come  into 
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existence  simply  and  solely  to  discriminate  the  cases  in 
which  homicide  is  wrong  from  those  in  which  it  is  not. 
But  no  such  discrimination  has  ever  been  made  between 
the  various  words  which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
"not  telling  the  truth" — such  words  as  "lying",  "false 
hood",  "untruthfulness",  and  so  on.  This  gives  a  new 
turn  to  the  problem. 

Most  people  agree  that  on  occasion  it  is  permissible,  and 
on  occasion  even  a  duty,  to  deceive  by  means  of  words — 
to  tell  a  "lie",  in  fact.  Thus,  if  we  say,  as  is  often  said  to 
children,  "Lying  is  always  wrong",  we  must  admit  (at  all 
events  to  ourselves)  that  what  we  mean  is  no  more  than 
"Wrongful  lying  is  always  wrong".  To  avoid  so  jejune  a 
conclusion,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  reach  a 
definition  of  the  "lie  that  is  always  wrong",  and  thus  to 
give  the  principle  in  question  some  practical  utility.  "With 
intent  to  deceive"  has  sometimes  been  added  to  the  word 
"lie".  But  this  is  obviously  valueless,  for  (quite  apart  from 
the  question  whether  a  lie  in  which  the  speaker  has  no 
intent  to  deceive — i.e.,  in  which  he  believes  himself  to  be 
speaking  the  truth — deserves  to  be  called  "wrong")  all  the 
lies  which  have  ever  been  approved  as  right  in  the  circum 
stances  have  been  spoken  with  this  intention,  whether  they 
were  successful  in  achieving  it  or  not. 

"With  intent  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  others"  is 
another  gloss  that  is  sometimes  suggested.  But  (even  if 
it  covered  all  cases  in  which  a  lie  is  commonly  condemned — 
and  it  does  not),  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  action  as  it  is 
of  lying.  It  merely  applies  the  obvious  truth,  that  a  wrong 
intention  often  affects  the  morality  of  an  action1,  to  one 
particular  case  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  answer  the  inevitable 
question,  "Then  why  make  such  a  point  of  drawing  atten 
tion  to  it  in  this  case,  and  not  in  other  cases — as  for  example, 
playing  cricket,  or  writing  books  ?"  Our  only  answer 

*Sec  infra  p.  125. 
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will  be  (as  in  the  matter  of  "murder"),  "Because  we  wish  to 
draw  special  attention  to  this  case" — for  the  reason,  per 
haps,  that  we  think  untruth  fulness  likely  to  be  wrong  more 
often  than  playing  cricket  is,  or  that  we  believe  people  to 
be  more  liable  to  it,  or  on  some  similar  grounds.  In  any 
case,  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  give  a  definition  of  the  lie 
that  is  always  wrong,  our  principle,  "Lying  is  always 
wrong,"  can  mean  no  more  than,  "Lying  is  very  often 
wrong,  but  its  wrongness  on  any  particular  occasion  depends 
on  the  circumstances." 

Such  a  conclusion  forces  upon  us  a  new  problem,  which 
has  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  side.  On  the  practical 
side,  it  will  be  said  :  "If  we  may  not  tell  children  that  lying 
is  always  wrong,  how  are  we  to  teach  them  to  respect  the 
truth  ?  To  say  to  them  no  more  than,  'Lying  is  normally 
wrong'  is  to  court  disaster.  On  any  occasion  on  which 
they  are  tempted  to  lie,  they  will  find  it  only  too  easy  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  circumstances  are  abnormal 
enough  to  justify  them  in  a  falsehood ;  and  ultimately 
they  will  feel  no  compunction  about  untruthfulness  when 
ever  it  suits  their  convenience." 

This  is  a  most  pertinent  and  vital  question,  and  deserves 
very  earnest  consideration.  But  the  difficulty  of  answering 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  clearing  up 
our  moral  ideas.  If  the  conception  of  things  "always 
wrong"  is  an  altogether  false  one,  we  shall  not  advance  the 
cause  of  ethics  as  a  whole  by  clinging  to  it  because  within 
a  limited  sphere  it  appears  on  first  consideration  to  offer 
the  easiest  mode  of  dealing  with  particular  difficulties. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  the  traditional  method 
of  telling  children  that  lying  is  always  wrong,  and  then 
whittling  the  precept  down  by  means  of  exceptions  and 
qualifications,  has  not  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in 
its  results  that  it  should  forbid  us  to  attempt  to  advance 
further  along  another  line  of  inquiry. 
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On  Its  theoretical  side,  the  criticism  we  are  considering 
would  allege  that  in  abandoning  the  conception  of  "things 
wrong  in  themselves",  and  admitting  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  the  moralist  is  subscribing  to  the  nauseous 
doctrines,  "Do  evil  that  good  may  follow",  or  "The  end 
justifies  the  means".  Now,  although  these  two  phrases  are 
habitually  used  as  interchangeable,  they  are  in  fact  distinct 
from  one  another.  Of  the  first,  we  may  say,  simply  enough, 
that  it  is  a  maxim  on  which  we  all  act  constantly  without 
any  moral  qualms — as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  punish 
ment,  or  of  surgical  operations.  It  only  becomes  a  "nause 
ous  doctrine"  if  we  understand  it  to  mean,  "Do  evil  that 
good  may  follow,  even  though  the  good  could  be  as  well 
secured  by  other  means  which  no  one  would  call  evil"  ; 
or,  "Do  great  evil  to  secure  even  a  little  good"  ;  or,  "Do 
evil  to  others  to  secure  a  good  for  yourself  with  which  you 
could  perfectly  well  dispense".  We  should  all  agree  that 
in  such  circumstances  to  "do  evil"  would  be  wrong ;  and 
therefore  the  view  that  the  wrongness  of  an  action  depends 
upon  its  circumstances  in  no  way  involves  the  doctrine, 
"Do  evil  that  good  may  follow",  in  any  sense  in  which  that 
doctrine  can  be  called  immoral. 

The  same  might  be  said  with  equal  justice  of  the  maxim, 
"The  end  justifies  the  means".  But  here  the  words 
employed  offer  us  an  opportunity  for  further  insight  into 
the  nature  of  moral  judgments.  Take  any  of  the  classical 
problems  about  lying — the  problem,  for  example,  whether 
it  is  right  to  lie  to  save  a  parent's  life  from  a  murderer.  At 
once  it  becomes  clear  that  not  one,  but  two,  "ends",  "ideals", 
or  "principles"  are  involved — the  principle  of  life-saving 
and  the  principle  of  truth- telling.  The  two  are  in  conflict 
—the  lie  that  will  secure  the  first  will  violate  the  second. 
Each  is  normally  a  principle  which  we  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  respect ;  what  has  to  be  considered  is  which 
of  the  two,  in  the  particular  circumstances,  has  the  greater 
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claim  to  our  allegiance.  Whichever  we  choose,  the  true 
way  of  expressing  the  conviction  that  we  have  chosen  the 
right  course  will  not  be,  "The  end  justified  the  means", 
but  "The  claim  of  the  one  end  justified  us,  in  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case,  in  setting  aside  for  this  occasion  the 
claim  of  the  other  end".  Our  decision  may,  of  course,  be 
right  or  wrong  ;  but  we  have  reached  it  by  the  only 
method  which  is  open  to  us.  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen,1  unless  the  critic  is  prepared  to  admit  either  that  there 
can  only  be  one  principle  of  universal  application  (in  which 
case  he  must  be  required  to  state  it  and  to  defend  his  choice), 
or  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  any  action  will  be 
equally  wicked,  no  other  method  is  open  to  him  either. 

It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  any  moral  intuition  which  takes  the  form  "Such-and- 
such  an  action  is  always  wrong",  is  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion.  The  most -we  seem  ever  entitled  to  say  is,  "Action 
of  this  type  is  normally  wrong,  but  it  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  whether  in  any  particular  case  it  is  right  or 
wrong."  We  may  indeed  be  able  to  add  a  certain  number 
of  examples  of  cases  in  which  we  hold  beyond  question 
that  such  an  action  would  be  wrong,  and  others  in  which 
we  are  certain,  or  at  all  events  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  would  be  right.  Beyond  that,  however,  we 
cannot  safely  go. 

vi 

If  this  is  so,  whatever  difficulties  our  conclusion  may 
introduce  into  practical  ethics  (and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  they  are  formidable),  it  does  at  least  put  to  rest 
an  old  and  bitter  controversy.  Among  the  "circumstances" 
which  appear  to  affect  the  rightness  of  an  act  it  is  natural 
to  include  its  "consequences".  Now  the  controversy  just 

lSupra,  pp.  30,  31. 
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mentioned  turned  round  the  question,  "How  far,  if  at  all, 
does  the  rightness  of  an  act  depend  upon  its  consequences  ?" 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  the  "consequences" 
which  were  in  dispute  were  all  the  consequences  (including 
the  accidental  and  unforeseeable  consequences),  or  only 
(for  example)  the  foreseeable  consequences,  or  the  foreseen 
consequences,  or  the  intended  consequences.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  in  any  case  the  controversy  turned  round  a 
series  of  misunderstandings. 

A  school  of  moralists  to  whom  we  shall  revert  later,1  the 
utilitarians,  held  that  only  those  actions  were  right  which 
in  the  circumstances  ministered  to  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  or  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  To 
them,  therefore,  consequences  were  all-important.  Their 
only  practical  test  was,  "Inquire  how  much  pleasure  will 
result  from  the  action  proposed,  and  you  will  know  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong."  Many  orthodox  intuitionists  took 
up  the  challenge,  and  denied  that  the  morality  of  an  action 
depended  upon  its  consequences  at  all.  But  although  this 
was  what  the  intuitionists  in  fact  denied,  it  was  more  than 
they  need  have  denied.  The  utilitarians  had  chosen  their 
ground  skilfully,  and  thereby  managed  to  lure  their  oppon 
ents  into  an  entirely  untenable  position. 

What  the  intuitionists  really  objected  to  was  the  sugges 
tion  that  pleasurable  consequences  are  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  in  assessing  the  rightness  of  an  act.  In  this,  of 
course,  they  were  absolutely  right.  Further,  they  held 
firmly  to  the  conviction  that  in  certain  types  of  case,  because 
of  other  factors,  circumstances,  or  consequences  that  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  no  degree  of  pleasurable  conse 
quences  can  make  the  action  right.  If,  for  example,  by 
trumping  up  false  evidence  against  two  or  three  wholly 
innocent  people,  in  circumstances  which  made  discovery 
impossible,  and  then  condemning  them  to  death  and 

ll*frat  pp.  91,  ff. 
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executing  them,  a  government  could  produce  a  regime  of 
absolutely  unequalled  happiness  for  its  subjects,  the  strict 
utilitarian  would  be  bound  to  say  that  it  had  done  right. 
But  the  intuitionist  would  maintain  that  the  violation  of 
justice  involved  in  such  a  treatment  of  the  circumstances 
would  be  so  intolerable  that  no  amount  of  resultant  happi 
ness  for  the  community  could  justify  it.  And  the  conscience 
of  all  civilized  society  would  support  the  intuitionist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  even  in  this  controversy 
the  intuitionist  was  not  really  concerned  to  deny  that 
consequences  must  be  considered.  His  answer  to  the 
utilitarian  challenge  might  quite  well  have  been  expressed 
in  the  form,  "Consider  consequences,  but  do  not  consider 
pleasurable  consequences  alone.  Consider  all  consequences 
of  every  kind,  and  consider  attendant  and  antecedent  cir 
cumstances  as  well."  It  was  merely  the  fact  that  he  was 
forced  to  fight  on  ground  selected  by  the  utilitarian  which 
made  him  appear  to  deny  the  importance  of  consequences. 
In  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  position  attributed  to  him 
by  his  opponents  was  one  which  no  sane  man  could  hold, 
and  the  intuitionist  no  more  really  held  it  than  any  other 
moralist  would  do. 


In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  and  of  the  misunder 
standings  bound  up  with  them,  the  doctrine  of  conscience 
needs  very  careful  restatement.  We  must  not  endow  con 
science  with  that  oracular  infallibility  which  is  no  longer 
claimed  either  for  the  Church  or  for  any  stray  text  of  Scrip 
ture  that  may  appeal  to  the  individual.  We  must  admit 
frankly  that  its  "intuitions"  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
constant  reconsideration  and  restatement,  although  we 
recognize  the  danger  of  initiating  such  reconsideration 
at  any  moment  at  which  our  own  interests  are  closely 
involved  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  intuition.  And  we 
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must  abandon  the  hope  of  reaching  universal  principles  of 
cast-iron  rigidity  ;  for  with  the  limited  powers  of  review 
and  comparison  at  our  disposal  the  most  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  is  that  we  shall  attain  to  a  few  convictions  as  to 
actions  which  are  generally  or  normally  wrong,  but  which 
may  any  of  them  turn  out  to  be  right  in  exceptional  cir 
cumstances.  It  is  with  some  such  conception  of  conscience 
as  this — as  a  capacity  of  moral  judgment  advancing  slowly 
and  painfully,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  towards  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  human  duty  which  will 
never  be  more  than  partial,  that  we  must  consider  the  critic 
isms  to  which  the  accepted  morality  of  the  past  is  to-day 
subjected. 


II 

PSYCHOLOGY 


THE  word  "ought",  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  keystones 
of  ethics  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  rightly  used  we  must  recognize 
that  it  carries  with  it  certain  definite  implications.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  still  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  often  expressed 
in  the  Kantian  phrase,  "  *I  ought'  implies  that  I  can"  ; 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  moral  judgments 
are  only  applicable  in  so  far  as  those  to  whom  they  refer 
have  freedom  of  choice,  or  free-will.  There  may  be  sprites 
whose  duty  it  is  to  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in 
twenty  minutes.  But  it  cannot  be  my  duty,  for  to  me  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility ;  and  I  am  not  "free"  to  "will", 
or  choose,  to  perform  a  physical  impossibility.  Nor 
again,  if  I  am  pushed  over  a  cliff,  is  there  any  meaning  in 
saying  that  I  "ought",  or  that  it  is  my  duty,  to  fall  down 
wards  with  a  regular  acceleration  of  so  many  feet  per 
second  ;  for  by  the  law  of  gravity  I  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
this  anyhow — I  am  not  free  to  do  otherwise.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  we  are  only  entitled  to  use  moral 
terms  (such  as  the  word  "ought")  of  agents  who  have 
free-will,  and  only  in  respect  of  such  actions  as  they  are  at 
once  free  either  to  perform  or  not  to  perform. 

That  this  is  so  is  often  obscured  by  the  lax  usage  to 
which  the  word  "ought"  is  subjected  in  popular  speech. 
We  frequently  use  it,  for  example,  as  a  convenient  substi- 
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tute  for  the  word  "should".1  We  say,  perhaps,  "The  car 
ought  to  start  up  easily  this  morning."  But  we  are  not 
using  the  word  "ought"  here  in  its  proper,  or  ethical, 
sense.  We  have  no  intention  of  blaming  the  car,  or  holding 
it  personally  responsible,  if  it  does  not  start  up.  What  we 
mean  is,  simply,  "The  car  should  start  up  well  this  morning, 
because  it  was  thoroughly  overhauled  yesterday."  But  partly 
through  a  slovenly  use  of  language,  and  partly  through  a 
childish  tendency  (which  we  all  have)  to  treat  inanimate 
things  as  though  they  were  animate,  we  use  the  word 
"ought"  instead  of  the  word  "should" — a  proceeding  which 
would  be  strictly  legitimate  only  if  the  car  were  really 
capable  of  deciding  whether  it  would  start  or  no,  and  had 
a  conscience  to  help  it  to  come  to  a  decision. 

With  animals  the  case  is  rather  more  difficult.  As 
regards  domesticated  animals,  at  all  events,  some  people 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  outright  that  they  have  a  kind  of 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong — a  sense  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  doing  what  they  are  doing.  To  most  of  us  this  would 
imply  that  the  animals  of  which  it  is  asserted  are  endowed 
with  freedom  of  choice — for  they  could  scarcely  imagine 
themselves  to  be  doing  what  they  "ought"  not  to  do  if 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  no  alternative.2  But  setting  this 
on  one  side,  we  do  habitually  speak  of  animals  as  creatures 
of  instinct,  and  regard  their  actions  as  determined  for  them 
by  the  strongest  instinct  of  the  moment. 

Most  of  us,  for  example,  have  observed  a  dog  hesitate 
between  the  two  alternatives  of  chasing  hens,  and  obeying 
its  master  by  remaining  at  his  heels.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  regard  this  hesitation  as  a  moral  struggle,  in 


]Cf.  supra,  p.  22. 

8The  thorough-going  determinist,  of  course,  would  not  accept  this 
argument.  He  believes  that  men,  like  arvmals,  are  in  no  way  free,  but 
must  admit  that  they  have  an  illusion  of  freedom.  It  is  usual,  therefore, 
for  determinists  to  adopt  for  their  own  purposes  the  evolutionary  account 
of  how  this  illusion  arose  (infra  p.  84). 
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which  the  desire  to  chase  the  hens  is  opposed  by  the  con 
viction  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
we  are  really  dealing  with  a  conflict  between  two  desires, 
or  (more  accurately)  two  instinctive  tendencies  ;  of  which 
the  first  is,  of  course,  the  tendency  to  chase  hens,  whilst  the 
second  is  a  fear  of  the  punishment  which  past  experience 
has  shown  to  follow  such  behaviour.  And  if  we  beat  the 
dog  for  chasing  the  hens,  it  is  not  so  much  because  we 
regard  him  as  a  "wicked"  or  "immoral"  dog,  as  to  weaken 
his  tendency  to  chase  them  by  associating  the  idea  of 
punishment  more  forcibly  than  before  with  the  idea  of 
chasing  hens. 

If,  then,  animals  have  no  free-will,  but  are  the  creatures 
of  the  strongest  instinct,  why  should  not  the  same  be  true 
of  men  as  well  ?  This  at  least  is  the  suggestion  which  seems 
to  underlie  a  great  many  of  the  modern  psychological 
descriptions  of  human  conduct.  And  certainly,  in  ordinary 
life,  even  those  among  us  who  emphasize  most  strongly 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  individual  often  use  language 
in  mitigation  of  that  responsibility.  We  speak  of  desires 
and  instincts  as  "overwhelming",  "compelling"  and 
"irresistible"  ;  we  say  that  an  offender  was  the  "victim 
of  circumstances",  or  of  his  "upbringing"  or  "environ 
ment".  Physical  ill-health,  nervous  strain,  intensity  of 
temptation  or  provocation,  home  influences,  early  training, 
and  the  like,  are  all  taken  into  account,  until  we  find  our 
selves,  on  a  large  number  of  occasions,  saying  that  the  offen 
der  was  "scarcely  to  blame"  for  what  he  did,  because  he 
had  "practically  no  alternative".  It  is  only  one  step  more 
to  the  question,  "If  we  knew  all  the  life-history  and  all 
the  psychological  peculiarities  of  each  individual,  should 
we  not  say  that  he  had  absolutely  no  alternative  course  of 
action,  and  say  this  on  every  occasion  ?"  In  fact,  would  not 
that  description  of  man  be  the  true  one  which  made  him 
a$  much  the  creature  of  instinct  as  the  lowest  of  animals  ? 
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Such  a  view  of  human  nature  is  commonly  called  "deter 
ministic" — because  it  regards  all  a  man's  actions  as  being 
"determined"  for  him  by  his  preceding  desires  and  states 
of  mind,  these  in  their  turn  having  been  "determined"  by  a 
whole  series  of  events  going  back  to  his  infancy  and  even 
beyond.  The  tendency  to  develop  this  line  of  thought  is 
not  a  new  one.  In  English  philosophy  it  takes  its  rise  with 
that  intriguing  writer,  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury. 
The  purpose  of  Hobbes 's  'Leviathan  was  simple :  it  was 
to  propagate  the  habit  of  loyalty — even  of  subservience — 
to  the  powers  that  be.  The  New  Testament  makes  the  same 
attempt  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  appeal  to  ethical  concep 
tions — "the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God",  and  to 
God  and  His  deputies  we  owe  an  unquestionable  duty  of 
allegiance.  Not  so  Hobbes.  He  adopts  a  theory  of  human 
nature  which  makes  any  appeal  to  the  idea  of  duty  utterly 
illogical  because  it  denies  the  idea  of  responsibility.  Man 
is  not  a  free  agent.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  appetites.  The 
strongest  appetite  of  the  moment  "adheres  immediately  to 
the  action"  1 — determines  whkt  is  done,  as  we  may  say ; 
and,  as  against  this  strongest  desire,  man  has  absolutely  no 
choice  whatever. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  why  Hobbes  adopted  this 
view  of  human  nature.  Perhaps  he  was  a  genuine  believer 
in  it — a  thorough  sceptic,  if  not  a  cynic  as  well,  at  heart. 
Perhaps  he  merely  wished  to  experiment  with  sceptical 
premises  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry — to  see  what 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them.  Perhaps — and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  likely  suggestion — the 
"good  old  gentleman",  as  Aubrey  called  him,  adopted  the 
most  popular  of  controversial  devices ;  saying  to  his 
opponents  :  "Let  us  for  the  sake  of  argument  take  man  at 
iiis  very  lowest ;  let  us  equate  him  in  all  essential  respects 
with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Even  so  we  shall  find  ourselves 

1Hobbes,  leviathan,  c.  6. 
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before  the  end  inculcating  in  him  the  spirit  of  political 
obedience".  At  all  events,  whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  Hobbes  has  no  hesitations  in  expounding  his  psycho 
logical  creed,  which  makes  of  man  no  more  than  a  complex 
animal. 

The  key  to  his  psychology  is  the  word  "motion"- 
movement  is  life.  Motion  is  caused  by  the  presentation 
either  to  sense,  or  to  imagination  ("the  reliques  of  sense, 
remaining  after  it")1,  of  the  "things  we  see,  hear,  etc." 
Hence  "it  is  evident  that  the  imagination" — that  is,  "the 
image  of  the  thing  seen",  heard  and  so  forth,  "retained 
after  the  object  has  been  removed  or  the  eye  shut,  though 
more  obscure  than  when  we  see  it" — "is  the  first  internal 
beginning  of  all  voluntary  motion".  Let  us  keep  the  word 
"voluntary"  in  mind,  for  we  shall  come  back  to  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time  notice  that  almost  in  the  same  breath  Hobbes 
says  that  this  "voluntary"  motion  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  things  we  see  and  hear.  Such  motion,  then,  caused 
by  external  stimulus,  "when  it  is  towards  something  which 
causes  it,  is  called  Appetite  or  Desire  .  .  .  when  it  is  from- 
ward  something,  it  is  generally  called  Aversion."  2 

Here,  then,  is  man,  endowed  with  potential  appetites  and 
aversions  which  may  be  summoned  into  automatic  activity 
by  the  presence  of  stimuli,  either  in  sense  or  in  imagination, 
as  the  accident  of  circumstance  decides.  What  is  it  in  a 
stimulus  that  can  cause  a  motion  towards  it — an  "appetite"  ? 
Hobbes  has  no  doubt.  It  is  the  sense  of  pleasure — the 
"appearance"  or  imagination  of  the  delight  we  shall  have 
on  attaining  it.  Aversion,  similarly,  is  caused  by  an 
"appearance",  or  imagination,  of  the  pain  which  will  be 
experienced  if  the  object  is  not  avoided.  Hobbes's  asser 
tions  on  this  head  are  not  as  explicit  as  Bentham's  famous 
exposition  of  the  same  theme,  but  he  might  well  have 
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adopted  the  latter's  phrases.  "Nature,"  says  Bentham, 
"has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sover 
eign  masters — pain  and  pleasure.  .  .  .  They  govern  us  in 
all  we  do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think  ;  every  effort  we 
can  make  to  throw  off  our  subjection  will  serve  but  to 
demonstrate  and  confirm  it."  l  There  is  no  other  source 
of  action  than  pleasure  and  pain.  An  action,  unless 
impulsive,  must  be  action  from  "motive" ;  and  a 
"motive",  Bentham  tells  us,  *"is  substantially  nothing 
more  than  pleasure  or  pain,  operating  in  a  certain 
manner."8 

Let  us  return  to  Hobbes.  So  far  the  "voluntary" 
motion  he  has  ascribed  to  man  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  the  impulsive  action  of  animals.  Indeed,  Hobbes 
unblushingly  calls  it  by  the  alternative  title  of  "animal 
motion".  How  solemnly  he  takes  this  view  of  the  essen 
tial  identity  of  man  and  beast  may  be  seen  from  a  consider 
ation  of  his  use  of  the  words  "deliberation"  and  "will"- 
two  words  which,  of  all  others,  we  should  reserve  for  the 
description  of  human  behaviour,  as  distinct  from  the 
behaviour  of  animals.  "When  in  the  mind  of  man,"  he 
says,  "appetites  and  aversions,  hopes  and  fears  concerning 
one  and  the  same  thing  arise  alternately,  and  diverse  good 
and  evil  consequences"  (that  is,  of  course,  "pleasurable" 
and  "painful")  "of  the  doing  or  omitting  the  thing  pro 
pounded,  come  successively  into  our  thoughts  .  .  .  the 
whole  sum  of  desires,  aversions,  hopes  and  fears,  continued 
till  the  thing  be  either  done,  or  thought  impossible,  is  that 
we  call  deliberation.  .  .  .  This  alternate  succession  of 
appetites,  aversions,  hopes  and  fears,  is  no  less  in  other 
living  creatures  than  in  man  ;  and  therefore  beasts  also 
deliberate"  3  And  if  that  were  not  clear  enough  he  adds  : 
"In  deliberation,  the  last  appetite  or  aversion,  immediately 
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adhering  to  the  action  or  the  omission  thereof,  is  that  we 
call  the  will  .  .  .  and  beasts,  that  have  deliberation,  must 
necessarily  also  have  will"* 

Here,  to  be  true,  Hobbes  has  omitted  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  his  argument.  Why  should  such-and-such  a  desire  or 
aversion  be  last  in  this  welter  of  emotion  which  he  calls 
"deliberation"  ?  The  answer  is  only  too  obvious.  It 
cannot  be,  as  the  plain  man  would  suggest,  because  we 
choose  to  identify  ourselves  with  it.  Such  choice  would  be 
an  act  of  will,  and  will  does  not  come  into  play,  according 
to  Hobbes,  until  the  desire  or  aversion  holds  the  field 
unchallenged.  It  is  simply  that  this  desire  or  aversion  is 
in  the  circumstances  the  strongest — so  strong  as  to  have 
ousted  all  its  competitors.  In  the  case  of  this  victorious 
impulse,  in  fact,  the  combination  of  stimulus,  imagination 
and  temperament — none  of  them  depending,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  upon  any  responsible  choice  of  the  indi 
vidual — has  set  up  a  "motion"  so  effective  as  to  overcome 
every  combination  of  divergent  motions  which  may  have 
been  brought  against  it. 

Here,  then,  is  Hobbes 's  theory.  Man  is  a  highly  com 
plex  automaton.  He  is  endowed  with  a  curious  faculty 
of  self-consciousness,  which  the  beasts  have  not.  He  is 
endowed,  also,  with  powers  of  memory,  imagination,  and 
the  foresight  of  consequences,  greater  than  theirs.  But  in 
all  essentials  he  is  still  no  more  than  a  beast.  Present  him 
with  a  stimulus,  and  various  courses  of  action  will  at  once 
occur  to  his  imagination.  Memory  and  foresight  will  tell 
him  what  the  issue  of  each  course  is  likely  to  be,  expressed 
in  quantitative  terms  of  resultant  pleasures  and  pains .  He  will 
then  be  psychologically  compelled  to  take  the  course  which 
offers  the  greatest  pleasure. 

No  use  saying  to  such  a  man,  "This  is  your  duty," 
"That  is  what  you  ought  to  do."  The  words  "duty"  and 
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"ought"  imply  freedom,  and  man  is  no  longer  free.  What 
we  can  do,  however,  is  to  attempt  to  convince  him,  by  fair 
argument  or  foul,  that  he  will  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in 
pursuing  that  course  of  life  which  we  personally  wish  him 
to  pursue  ;  or — if  argument  fails  of  its  purpose — we  may 
institute  such  a  system  of  pains  and  penalties  that  he  will 
actually  find  the  course  opposed  to  our  wishes  to  be  beset 
with  thorns,  and  so  will  seek  less  painful  pleasures  else 
where. 

It  is  usual  to  give  this  theory  of  Hobbes's  the  name  of 
"psychological  hedonism",  on  account  of  the  prominence 
assumed  in  it  by  the  idea  of  pleasure.  Actually,  however, 
the  name  is  a  misleading  one.  It  suggests  that  "pleasure" 
is  not  merely  a  prominent  ingredient,  but  the  essential 
factor,  in  the  theory.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
What  is  important  about  the  theory  is  not  so  much  that  it 
is  concerned  with  the  idea  of  pleasure,  but  that  it  is  deter 
ministic.  This  fact  alone  sets  it  poles  apart  from  other 
"hedonisms"  (or  theories  concerned  with  pleasure) — as, 
for  example,  from  Epicureanism,  which  is  a  free-will 
doctrine,  and  teaches  that  a  man  ought  to  pursue  his  own 
pleasures  (though  he  might,  of  course,  pursue  other  aims) ; 
or  from  utilitarianism,  which  (similarly)  teaches  that  we 
ought  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  of  the  great 
est  possible  number. 

It  is  the  merest  irrelevance  that  the  idea  of  pleasure  is 
common  both  to  Hobbes's  theory  and  to  these  others, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  they  should  all  three  be  classified 
under  the  common  title  of  "hedonism",  which  draws  so 
much  attention  to  this  accidental  coincidence.  Epicurean 
ism  and  utilitarianism  (whatever  their  faults  may  be)  are 
genuinely  ethical  theories,  since  they  allow  the  word  "ought" 
to  have  its  proper  meaning.  Hobbism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  ethical  but  deterministic,  and  a  better  name  for  it, 
therefore,  would  be  "hedonistic  determinism".  In  so  far 
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as  Hobbes  is  consistent  with  himself  there  is  no  place  for 
the  word  "ought",  in  its  strict  sense,  in  his  vocabulary. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  discussion  about 
ethics  until  his  point  of  view  has  been  fairly  considered. 


ii 


It  is  not  with  Hobbes  alone,  however,  that  we  have  to 
deal,  but  with  the  whole  system  of  thought  erected  by 
modern  psychological  investigations.  We  are  not,  of 
course,  required  to  assume  that  either  Hobbes  or  modern 
psychology  will  be  wholly  consistent  with  themselves 
throughout.  Very  few  writers  or  schools  of  thought  in 
the  world's  history  have  achieved  complete  self-consistency. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  neither  Hobbes  nor  many  psychologists 
of  the  present  day  wish  us  to  infer  from  what  they  have 
written  that  man  is  a  mere  machine  or  animal,  and  that  all 
talk  about  "duty",  "conscience",  "ought"  and  "ought 
not"  is  nonsense.  But  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  recog 
nizing  that  their  premises  point  towards  these  conclusions, 
if  indeed  they  do  so. 

It  is  difficult  (as  we  have  seen)  to  discover  exactly  why 
Hobbes  elected  to  be  a  determinist.  In  the  case  of  psycho 
logy  it  is  not  so  difficult.  Psychology  is  a  science — that  is 
to  say,  an  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  phenomena 
in  terms  of  cause  and  effect.  Hence  it  must  treat  human 
conduct  as  a  complete  chain  of  cause  and  effect  from  begin 
ning  to  end.  But  to  admit  the  possibility  of  free-mil  is  to 
say  that  there  are  actions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  examining  the  immediately  preceding  state  of  mind  of 
the  agent — actions  which  no  knowledge  of  his  state  of 
mind,  however  complete,  could  enable  us  to  predict  with 
certainty ;  since  he  is  free,  at  all  events  on  occasion,  to  take 
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cither  of  two  courses,  only  one  of  which  could  be  the 
strict  effect  of  everything  that  preceded  it.  Thus  to  admit 
free-will,  even  in  the  rarest  possible  instances  and  to  the 
smallest  possible  extent,  is  to  admit  the  incalculable  into 
human  conduct,  and  so  to  make  that  conduct  inexplicable 
in  terms  of  strict  causation.  And  since  this  would  mean 
that  psychology  must  always  be  baulked  of  its  goal,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  psychologist  to  admit  such  a 
possibility  unless  and  until  he  is  absolutely  forced  to 
do  so. 

The  vocabulary  of  modern  psychology  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Hobbes.  We  no  longer  hear  of  "motion", 
"desires",  "aversions",  "pleasure"  and  "pain",  in  their 
beautiful  simplicity.  Instead  we  are  introduced  into  an 
intricate  world  of  "reflexes",  "complexes",  "inhibitions", 
"sublimations"  and  so  forth.  Over  the  entrance  to  this 
new  world  is  written  the  legend,  "The  Subconsciousness", 
or  "The  Subliminal  Self".  But  the  moment  we  have 
begun  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  scenery,  we  find  the 
world  of  modern  psychology  not  to  be  as  new  and  startling 
as  we  supposed.  It  is  very  like  the  world  of  the  Leviathan 
after  all. 

We  may  examine  this  new  vocabulary  in  such  a  book  as 
Dr.  Hadneld's  Psychology  and  Morals,  which  ran  through 
six  editions  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  publication. 
Its  second  chapter  is  headed  "The  Determinants  of  Charac 
ter".  Of  inner  determinants  the  author  names  two — 
temperament  and  the  instincts.  We  shall  all  agree,  of 
course,  that  freedom  and  responsibility  cannot  be  found 
either  in  temperament  or  in  instinct.  If  we  are  responsible 
agents  at  all,  these  constitute  the  raw  material  about  which 
our  responsibility  must  be  exercised.  Nor  shall  we  dream 
of  suggesting  that  the  "environment" — a  third,  and 
"outer",  determinant  of  character — is  in  any  sense  whatever 
the  seat  of  personal  responsibility.  So  far,  then,  we  have 
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nothing  with  which  to  quarrel.  We  notice  only,  however, 
with  some  surprise,  that  the  will  is  not  once  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  as  among  the  determinants  of  character. 

In  chapter  three  the  writer  deals  with  "Sentiments, 
Dispositions,  and  Complexes".  "When  the  instinctive 
emotions  are  brought  into  touch/'  he  says — and  we  must 
supply  the  words  "by  accident",  or  "by  personal  history"- 
"with  environmental  conditions  they  tend  to  become 
attached  to  and  grouped  round  the  objects,  ideas,  events, 
or  persons  of  the  environment.  These  combine  to  form 
psychological  constellations.  Psychological  constellations  are 
composed  of  two  factors,  one  from  the  environment — an 
event,  person,  or  idea — and  one  from  heredity — namely,  the 
instinctive  emotion.  (Thus)  patriotism  is  a  constellation 
in  which  the  emotions  are  grouped  round  the  idea  of  our 
country ;  we  assert  ourselves  for  our  country,  we  fight 
for  her,  we  feel  tenderness  towards  her,  we  fear  for  her, 
we  submit  to  her  demands.  The  constellation,  therefore, 
consists  of  the  attachment  of  these  instinctive  emotions  to 
this  object."1 

Here,  again,  in  the  formation  of  these  "psychological 
constellations",  all  is  automatic — there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  ;  and  here  too  our  own  introspection  will 
bear  out  Dr.  Hadfield's  analysis.  But  now  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  difficulty.  "Psychological  constellations," 
the  chapter  proceeds,  "are  of  three  forms  :  Sentiments, 
Dispositions,  and  Complexes.  The  sentiments  are  those 
constellations  which  we  consciously  accept ;  the  dispositions 
those  which  are  unconsciously  accepted  ;  and  the  complexes, 
those  which  are  rejected  as  unacceptable  and  tend  to  be 
repressed."1  This  at  first  sight  would  seem  clear  enough  : — 
we  have  from  the  outset  a  power  of  choice — a  will — which 
enables  us  to  "accept"  those  "psychological  constellations" 

JJ.  A.  Hadfield,  Psychology  and  Morals,  pp.  20,  21.     *ib.  p.  21. 
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which  thereafter,  and  thereby,  are  to  be  called  sentiments, 
and  to  "reject"  those  which  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
complexes. 

But  the  context  does  not  encourage  us  to  lay  this  con 
struction  on  the  words.  "The  most  dominant  of  all  our 
sentiments,"  we  learn,  "embody  our  ideals  or  aims  in  life, 
for  it  is  to  these  that  most  of  our  emotions  are  particularly 
strongly  attached,  and  it  /'/  these  that  dominate  our  will"  l 
The  will,  then,  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  issue  of  the  accept 
ance  of  sentiments  ;  and  we  are  perhaps  left  to  infer  that 
the  acceptance  of  those  sentiments  themselves,  so  far  from 
being  an  act  of  free  choice,  is  something  determined  for  us 
by  instinct  and  environment. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  allowed  to  regard  the  individual  as 
in  possession  of  a  "will"  at  all,  until  (as  we  should  say  in 
ordinary  speech)  his  character  is  already  formed ;  nor  are 
we  told  whether  this  formation  of  character  itself  is  a  matter 
in  which  man  is  in  any  degree  at  all  the  master  of  his  own 
fate  or  not.  Here  Dr.  Hadfield  introduces  a  new  concep 
tion — that  of  the  "organized  self".  "Our  psychological 
sentiments,  together  with  the  dispositions — that  is  to  say, 
all  those  constellations  which  are  acceptable  to  the  individual 
— are  together  combined  and  organized  to  form  what  we 
shall  call  the  'Organised  Self  ."*  We  must  pause  here  to 
notice  a  significant  change  of  terminology,  which  serves 
still  more  to  emphasize  the  determinist  colour  of  this  system 
c-f  thought.  The  sentiments  and  dispositions  are  no  longer 
accepted  by  the  individual.  They  are  simply  acceptable  to  him. 
They  fit  in,  as  we  might  say,  with  his  original  endowment ; 
but  he  is  not  himself  responsible,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
for  this  harmony. 

The  "organized  self,"  Dr.  Hadfield  continues,  like  every 
other  organism,  has  a  "movement"  or  "urge"  towards 
completeness — a  "craving"  for  it.3  These  words,  again — 

lHadficld,  p.  21.     *ib.  p.  23.     *ib.  pp.  62,  63,  66, 
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"movement",  "urge"  and  "craving" — so  reminiscent  of 
Hobbes,  all  seem  to  imply  automatism.  They  are  scarcely 
appropriate  to  responsible  action ;  and  the  author,  by 
comparing  the  psychological  "movement"  with  correspond 
ing  physiological  phenomena — the  tendency,  for  example, 
of  a  wounded  organism  to  grow  a  new  limb  in  place  of 
that  which  it  has  lost — confirms  this  view.1  Now  we  come 
to  the  word  for  which  we  have  been  waiting  so  long.  "The 
completeness  of  the  self  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
harmony  of  all  the  sentiments  and  complexes  into  one 
whole,  the  attainment  of  which  we  call  self-realisation  .  .  . 
and  the  movement  and  activity  of  the  self  towards  its 
realization  we  call  the  mil''2  "The  will  is  the  organized 
self  in  function,  the  self  in  movement."3 

If  these  statements  are  to  be  taken  literally,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  "will"  which  created  the  organized  self  by 
"accepting"  the  sentiments  and  dispositions,  for  the  will 
is  only  the  "movement"  of  the  already  organized  self.  The 
change  of  terminology  noticed  a  moment  ago  was  neces 
sary  to  make  the  system  coherent.  The  sentiments  were 
not  in  the  first  instance  accepted,  but  only  acceptable.  The 
constellations  formed  automatically,  because  they  were 
congenial  to  the  nature  with  which  the  individual  was 
endowed  at  birth. 

What  is  it  then,  which  distinguishes  human  action  from 
that  of  animals  ?  With  Hobbes,  as  we  saw,  it  was  simply 
the  greater  power  of  "imagination",  or  memory,  "retaining 
the  image  of  things  seen  and  heard  after  the  object  has  been 
removed",  and  so  giving  us  a  greater  facility  for  anticipat- 

'Hadficld,  p.  61.     *ib.  p.  65. 

*tb.  p.  70.  Dr.  Hadfield  also  speaks  (p.  69)  of  the  will  as  the  "activity  oi 
the  self  moving  towards  the  ideal".  But  this  "ideal"  is  not  an  ethical  term  ; 
it  is  "that  the  attainment  of  which  produces  completeness  and  self-realiza 
tion"  (p.  83) — i.e.,  the  terminus  in  which  the  automatic  "urge  to  complete 
ness"  will  find  rest.  Thus  the  identification  of  the  "will"  with  this  spon 
taneous  "urg?"  is  unquestionable. 
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Ing  consequences  than  any  that  the  animal  can  have.  Modern 
psychology  uses  more  complicated  terminology,  but  the 
result  is  very  much  the  same.  The  organized  self,  as  we 
have  learnt,  is  put  into  action  by  an  "urge  to  completeness". 
As  to  this  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice,  for  the  "urge"  is 
as  automatic  in  its  operation  as  the  law  which  causes  a  tree 
to  put  forth  leaves  in  spring-time.  But,  though  complete 
ness  is  the  end,  a  man  "may  deliberate  and  judge  as  to  the 
best  means  to  that  end".  The  means  which  he  judges 
from  time  to  time  to  conduce  to  self-realization  and  happi 
ness  are  called,  somewhat  strangely,  the  "ideal"1 ;  whilst 
the  judgment  itself  is  called,  even  more  strangely,  "a 
choice",  and  gives  us  "a  sense  of  freedom".8 

But,  surely  there  is  no  "choice"  here  at  all ;  the  "sense 
of  freedom"  might  more  properly  have  been  called  an 
"illusion  of  freedom".  For  is  it  not  clear  that  a  man's 
judgments  as  to  the  relevance  of  means  to  ends  are  deter 
mined  by  his  mental  make-up  and  experience,  and  are 
therefore  as  automatic  as  anything  in  his  constitution  ? 
Dr.  Hadfield  faces  the  possibility  with  curious  reluctance 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it.  "It  may  be,"  he  says, 
"that  every  idea  we  possess  is  determined  by  some  pre 
vious  mental  condition  ;  that  is  to  say  we  may  be  compelled 
to  believe  in  psychological  determinism.  In  that  case  a 
particular  idea  may  be  in  a  sense  the  product  of  environ 
ment."3  It  is  difficult  on  the  principles  of  modern  psychol 
ogy  to  see  any  justification  for  these  hesitations  ;  for  the 
phrase  "in  a  sense"  ;  for  the  thrice-repeated  "may  be". 
Surely  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  say  out 
right  that  our  ideas  are  beyond  question  determined  by 
our  environment,  acting  upon  our  sentiments  and  dis 
positions  ? 

Let  us  take  stock  for  a  moment.     We  have  an  "urge" 
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or  "motion"  towards  completeness — what  is  meant  by 
"completeness"  being  determined  for  us  in  each  case  by 
the  psychological  constellations  which  our  birth-inherit 
ance  and  history  have  imposed  upon  us.  We  deliberate 
between  various  means  of  attaining  this  completeness, 
and  the  logic  of  facts  forces  us  to  accept  that  method 
which  promises  the  greatest  hope  of  success.  That  this 
"forced  acceptance"  is  spoken  of  as  a  "choice"  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  in  fact  no  choice,  for  there  was  no 
possibility  of  choosing  to  follow  any  alternative  line  of 
action.  So  we  reach  the  conclusion  :  "The  self  having 
deliberated  and  chosen,  we  are  under  ordinary  conditions 
free  to  pursue  our  ideal.  Indeed  this  is  the  only  thing  we 
are  free  to  pursue  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  stimulate  us, 
for  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ultimately  appears  likely  to 
produce  happiness".1 

But  is  it  fair  to  call  this  freedom  at  all  ?  Dr.  Hadfield 
himself  is  in  doubt  on  the  point.  "It  is  obvious,"  he  con 
cludes,  "that  these  facts  can  be  stated  as  well  in  terms  of 
determinism  as  of  freedom.  The  will  is  free  to  seek  its 
completeness,  it  is  free  and  usually  able  to  move  towards 
the  ideal  by  which  it  may  achieve  it.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  determined  by  the  ideal,  and  by  the  craving  for  fulfilment 
and  self-realization  which  nothing  but  the  ideal  can 
satisfy.  If  the  will  is  not  aroused  by  such  an  ideal  it  falls 
victim  to  the  dominance  of  the  impulse  of  the  moment";1 
and  if  it  is  "aroused  by  the  ideal",  then  (we  may  add)  the 
reason  is  that  at  that  moment  the  "ideal"  is  the  "dominant 
impulse".  Either  way,  therefore,  as  in  Hobbes's  system, 
it  is  the  strongest  impulse  of  the  moment  that  determines 
action,  and  the  strength  of  the  impulse  is  determined  by 
what  has  gone  before.  Nowhere  is  a  loophole  left  for 
any  real  action  of  free-will. 


lHadfield,  p.  80. 
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Only  an  incurable  optimist,  as  was  said  at  an  earlier 
stage,  will  expect  complete  consistency  even  from  the 
greatest  writers.  As  far  as  Hobbes  is  concerned,  it  has 
often  been  noticed  (though  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  details)  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  his  determinist 
pose  to  the  end.  He  lapsed  —  at  times  almost  frankly— 
into  the  use  of  ethical  language  which  could  only  have 
meaning  for  one  who  believed  in  freedom.  In  exactly 
the  same  way,  there  are  many  admirable  passages  in  Dr. 
Hadfield's  book,  which,  if  taken  out  of  their  context, 
might  have  been  written  by  the  most  ardent  supporter  of 
free-will  ;  and  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  ungrateful 
not  to  recognize  the  fact.  Thus  at  one  point  we  are 
introduced  to  an  "ego",  or  self,  which  "accepts"  the 
"organized  self"  —  something  different,  that  is  to  say, 
alike  from  the  "organized  self"  and  from  the  "will"  as 
hitherto  defined.  The  organized  self  is  now  the  "accepted 
self"  ("accepted"  we  must  suppose  by  this  other,  more 
ultimate  "ego")  ;  with  it  "we  identify  ourselves  as  T. 
T  consists  of  all  that  I  accept  in  myself  ;  this  is  my  real 
self".1 

This  "profound"  or  "ultimate"  ego,  which  "accepts" 
and  indeed  organizes  the  "organized"  self,  seems  obviously 
to  be  capable  of  freedom  of  choice.  It  "unifies"  the  senti 
ments  and  dispositions  into  the  "organized  self",  by 
"directing  them  to  a  common  purpose".2  Mere  we  are 


,  p.  67. 

*ib.  But  on  p.  114,  the  development  of  self-consciousness  at  the  age  of 
three  —  ("when  the  self  has  become  so  organised  that  it  can  look  back  on 
itself")  —  is  called  "the  most  important  stage  in  the  organization  of  the  self 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view".  This  surely  implies  that  the 
"organization"  of  the  "organized  self"  is  a  purely  automatic  process  —  for 
there  can  be  no  "ultimate  ego"  at  so  tender  an  age,  if  by  the  "ultimate  ego" 
is  intended  a  principle  of  freedom  of  will. 
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full  in  the  middle  of  ethical  terminology.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  kind  of  analogy  from  men  to  things  which  we  have 
noticed  before,  such  words  as  "accept",  "direct",  and 
"purpose"  may  be  used  of  inanimate  objects.  Dry  earth 
"accepts"  the  water  which  is  poured  upon  it ;  a  sign 
post  "directs"  passers-by ;  an  express  train  seems  almost 
to  be  endowed  with  a  "purpose"  of  its  own,  apart  from 
the  "purpose"  of  the  engineer  who  built  it,  the  traffic 
manager  who  sent  it  on  its  way,  and  the  driver  and  stoker 
who  supply  it  with  power.  But  where  three  such  words 
as  "accept",  "direct"  and  "purpose"  are  used  in  close 
connection  with  a  "self"  or  "ego",  it  seerns  absurd  to 
suggest  that  they  are  merely  metaphorical.  They  point 
directly  to  a  capacity  for  free  and  deliberate  action.  And 
if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  it  seems  clear  that 
this  power  of  the  "profound  or  ultimate  ego"  to  decide 
along  what  lines  it  will  "organize  the  self"  is  the  most 
influential  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  per 
sonality  ;  and  we  are  all  the  more  amazed  that  it  should 
have  received  no  mention  whatever  in  the  chapter  headed 
"Determinants  of  Character". 

Dr.  Hadfield's  book  was  written  with  a  very  definite 
moral  purpose  ;  and  it  is  when  he  comes  to  the  questions 
of  practical  ethics  that  his  emphasis  on  freedom  is  most 
explicit.  Of  "sin",  for  example,  we  are  told  that  it  "results 
from  a  deliberate  and  conscious  choice  of  the  self, 
the  acceptance  of  a  low  ideal"1 ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  very  clear  statement  here  enunciated  is  miti 
gated  in  the  sequel,  where  this  "deliberate  choice" 
is  attributed  to  "weakness  of  character"2 — a  condition 
which  would  surely  eliminate  the  element  of  "deliberate- 
ness". 

"The  full  and  efficient  cause  of  a  sin,"  we  are  told  again, 
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"is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  choice  of  the  will  moved  by 
a  false  ideal."1  "Our  ends,"  once  more,  can  "be  con 
sciously  conceived  and  voluntarily  pursued",  and  on  such 
occasions  they  are  called  "purposes".2  Dr.  Hadfield 
does  not  shrink  from  using  the  word  "duty",  even 
though  all  he  says  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  "call  that  the  ideal 
makes  upon  the  self"3 — a  "call"  which  in  his  termin 
ology  would  be  automatic  and  determinist.  Finally 
we  are  told  emphatically,  and  in  language  which  the 
most  passionate  believer  in  free-will  could  do  no  more 
than  re-echo :  "There  is  nothing,  not  psycho-analysis 
nor  even  religion,  that  can  exonerate  a  man  from  build 
ing  up  his  strength  of  character  by  the  exercise  of 
will".' 

The  ordinary  reader  must  find  himself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  curious  mingling  of  deterministic  and 
non-deterministic  sentiments  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
book.  It  seems  at  least  to  suggest  that  modern  psychology 
has  tried  to  exclude  that  sense  of  ethical  freedom  and 
responsibility  which  we  all  possess  from  its  survey  of  the 
evidence  which  it  sets  out  to  explain  ;  but  that  the  attempt 
has  been  a  failure.  Perhaps  the  American  "behaviourist" 
school  of  research  is  the  only  psychological  tradition  which 
remains  rigidly  loyal  to  the  mechanistic  interpretation  of 
human  nature.  The  behaviourist  refuses  to  allow  us  any 
use  of  evidence  drawn  from  introspection.  Freedom, 
responsibility,  and  even  consciousness  itself,  are  phenomena 
of  which,  though  we  seem  to  observe  them  in  ourselves, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  in  others.  What 
we  call  consciousness,  volition,  desire,  and  so  forth,  are 
really  only  movements  of  particles  or  currents  of  energy 
in  the  world  about  us.  Human  nature  is  a  highly  articulated 
piece  of  mechanism  with  an  infinite  number  of  levers  ; 
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but,  according  as  this  lever  or  that  is  moved  by  the  stimu 
lus  of  the  moment,  so  will  the  machine  react,  and  it  cannot 
react  in  any  other  way. 

Even  what  we  call  "thought",  and  "speech",  the  expres 
sion  of  thought,  are  to  be  interpreted  along  these  lines. 
Thus  Mr.  Joseph's  succinct  statement  of  "behaviourism" 
in  these  respects  is  no  caricature.  "That  a  man  thinks," 
he  writes,  "is  that  a  series  of  changes  in  his  brain  is  initiated 
by  a  stimulus  from  outside  it,  and  in  turn  initiates  or  dis 
charges  itself  into  slight  incipient  motor  reactions  in  his 
larynx ;  that  he  speaks,  is  that  this  series  of  changes  is 
prolonged  into  larger  movements  of  the  larynx  and  move 
ments  of  other  organs  of  speech  imparting  certain  vibra 
tions  to  the  air ;  that  he  acts  is  that  the  series  of  changes  in 
the  brain  discharges  itself  into  determinate  movements  of 
the  limbs".1 


IV 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  reply  to  this  whole  way  of  think 
ing  :  "After  all  this  is  a  very  academic  and  abstract  ques 
tion  ;  it  cannot  possibly  affect  conduct  in  any  way.  Let  us 
leave  the  solution  to  the  philosophers  ;  the  consciousness 
of  freedom,  duty  and  responsibility  is  one  of  which  in 
practice  no  human  being  can  divest  himself.  He  may, 
indeed,  allege  that  he  is  not  free  in  respect  of  this  or  that 
temptation — that  he  is  a  'slave'  to  it,  as  we  say ;  and 
sometimes  he  will  be  right,  perhaps,  though  often  he  will 
be  wrong.  But  that  he  is  not  free  at  all — that  he  has  never 
for  one  moment  been  free  at  all — that  he  can  never  be  free 
— this  is  a  statement  which  even  in  his  wildest  dreams 
the  wildest  madman  would  never  make." 

Such  an  objection,  no  doubt,  is  true  enough  ;  and  with 
many  it  will  prove  sufficient.  But  there  can  be  no 


»H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Some  Problems  in  Ethics,  p.  2. 
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question  that,  even  if  we  discount  considerably  the  claims  of 
the  psychological  practitioner  to  have  put  his  theories  to 
the  test  of  clinical  experiment  and  to  have  verified  them 
there,  the  modern  study  of  human  nature  has  modified 
thought  about  conduct  profoundly.  It  has  shown 
that  the  influences  which  affect  our  actions  are  more 
complex  than  used  to  be  supposed,  and  that  the  claims 
which  have  sometimes  been  made  for  an  unlimited 
range  of  free-will  are,  to  say  the  least,  excessive  and 
hazardous . 

Furthermore,  the  popularity  of  this  sort  of  literature 
has  intensified  one  of  the  gravest  problems  with  which, 
in  practice,  the  moralist  has  to  deal.  Men  have  always 
been  tempted  to  divest  themselves  of  responsibility  for 
their  failings  ;  to  represent  the  world,  or  the  flesh,  or 
the  devil,  as  having  been  too  strong  for  them  on  a  par 
ticular  occasion.  But  now  that  blame  can  be  thrown 
not  merely  upon  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but 
also  upon  "psychological  constellations"  as  innumerable 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  to 
the  sinner  what  used  to  be  called  "the  sense  of  sin"  is 
immeasurably  increased. 

Indeed,  the  habit  of  looking  first  for  automatisms, 
necessities  and  compulsions  in  our  estimates  of  character, 
which  is  generated  by  this  type  of  theory,  is  a  habit  which 
leads  wholly  in  a  non-moral  direction,  even  though  the 
doctrine  of  human  freedom  be  retained.  The  more  I  treat 
myself  as  a  plaything  of  irresistible  forces,  the  more  I  shall 
tend  to  neglect  self-criticism  and  self-discipline  ;  and  the 
less  I  shall  resist  the  seductive  temptations  of  self-pity, 
self-excuse  and  self-justification.  If  I  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  practitioner,  whether  medical  or  ecclesiastical,  whose 
thought  and  technique  are  dominated  by  such  principles, 
his  methods  will  only  serve  to  minister  to  these  temp 
tations,  however  excellent  his  intentions.  I  shall  hear  much 
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of  moral  disease,  but  little  of  sin  ;  much  of  subconscious 
impulses,  but  little  of  conscious  effort.  I  shall  be  led  to 
look  for  salvation  in  his  ministrations  and  therapeutic 
methods,  rather  than  in  personal  resolution  and  renewed 
effort.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  tendency  to  speak  of 
human  action  in  terms  of  subconscious  automatism  may 
result  in  widespread  moral  deterioration.  The  sinner  is 
not  always  more  sinned  against  by  his  impulses  than  sin 
ning  ;  and  to  prepare  one's  estimates  of  an  action  or  course 
of  actions  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  rinding  them  to  be 
the  result  of  processes  beyond  the  agent's  control,  is  to 
invite  calamity. 

The  problem  at  issue  is  really  a  very  simple  one.  Has 
the  ethical  situation  been  so  changed  by  modern  psychology 
as  to  compel  us  to  change  our  mode  of  approach  ?  No 
doubt  it  has  taught  us  that  the  degree  of  free  choice  avail 
able  to  us  even  in  normal  circumstances  is  less  than  we 
believed  it  to  be.  But  has  it  proved  (again  in  normal  cir 
cumstances — for  the  madman,  the  degenerate,  and  the 
neurotic  have  always  been  regarded  as  exceptions  to  any 
generalization)  that  we  have  no  power  of  free  choice  at 
all  ?  In  that  case  traditional  ethics  must  be  adjudged  com 
pletely  meaningless.  In  any  other  case,  though  we  may 
have  to  introduce  secondary  modifications  into  our  system, 
its  main  principles  stand  firm. 

Certainly — and  of  this  there  can  be  no  question — 
"behaviourism"  has  proved  neither  this  nor  anything  else. 
If  all  human  speech  and  action  of  whatever  kind  are  auto 
matic,  then  this  assertion  in  itself  is  a  pure  automatism 
too.  It  can  carry  with  it  not  a  vestige  of  a  claim  to  accept 
ance.  "It  seems  as  nonsensical  to  call  (an  automatism)  true 
as  to  call  a  flavour  purple  or  a  sound  avaricious".1  When 
the  behaviourist  says  that  human  nature  is  no  more  than 
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a  complicated  machine,  emitting  (among  other  things) 
certain  necessary  noises,  which  we  call  "speech",  in 
response  to  particular  stimuli,  we  are  perfectly  within  our 
rights  in  saying,  "That  is  the  particular  noise  which  cir 
cumstances  have  compelled  you  to  emit  at  intervals.  To 
us,  at  least,  it  is  an  unpleasing  noise,  but  since  you  say 
you  are  compelled  to  make  it,  we  are  willing  to  regard  you 
as  the  victim  of  circumstances.  But  we  ask  you  to  be  fair, 
if  nothing  more,  and  to  admit  with  us  that  it  is  a  mere 
noise,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  reasonable  hypothesis  or 
proven  truth".  To  that  criticism  the  consistent  behaviourist 
would  appear  to  have  no  valid  response. 

But  perhaps  the  discussion  may  be  pursued  on  a  larger 
scale.  There  is  an  old  and  honoured  piece  of  reasoning 
whose  original  purpose  was  to  establish  the  existence  of 
God.  It  may  be  called  the  argument  from  the  unknow- 
ability  of  the  constant  factor.  Wherever  anything  is  con 
stantly  present  to  an  observer  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  its 
sunset,  it  must  remain  eternally  unknown.  The  savage — it 
is  simpler  to  speak  of  the  savage,  for  the  civilized  man 
has  means  of  measurement  at  his  disposal  which  can  take 
him  nearer  the  truth — is  as  a  matter  of  fact  hurtling 
through  space  at  an  almost  incredible  rate  with  the  earth's 
revolution  round  the  sun.  But  because  it  has  always  been 
so  and  always  will  be  so,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  As  he  lies  on  his  bed  he  holds  himself  justified  in 
thinking  that  he  is  absolutely  at  rest. 

So,  too,  in  the  ancient  myth  of  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  have  combined  from  all 
eternity  to  render  the  most  ravishing  of  music.  But 
because  within  human  experience  the  melody  has  never  had 
either  beginning  or  ending  or  intermission,  it  has  never 
been  heard  by  human  ears — when  all  other  sounds  are 
stilled  we  call  what  remains  "silence".  The  myth 
is  untrue,  no  doubt,  but  the  principle  behind  it  i* 
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sound.1  If  there  is  anything  which,  in  so  far  as  it  enters 
the  sphere  of  human  experience,  is  absolutely  constant, 
continuous  and  universal,  it  is  something  of  which 
the  human  mind  can  have  no  experience.  Only  as  a 
phenomenon  breaks  off — either  in  time  or  space  or  thought 
— so  that  its  opposite  may  enter  in  and  be  contrasted  with 
it,  can  there  be  any  perception  of  it. 

Apply  this  to  our  problem.  The  scientific  mode  of 
approach  to  reality  is  to  assert  that  everywhere  the  prin 
ciple  of  causal  relations  is  to  be  discerned — the  rule  of 
cause  and  effect — a  wholly  deterministic  system.  If  that 
were  true,  and  if  no  events  except  determined  events  were 
discernible,  then  their  determination  itself  could  never 
have  been  discerned,  for  it  would  be  a  constant  factor. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  very  assertion  by  the  scientist  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  no  less  than  his  assertion  of  the 
universal  automatism  of  human  action,  is  possible  only  by 
virtue  of  his  having  discerned  somewhere  in  the  universe 
the  operation  of  free  causes.  Where  have  such  causes, 
such  freedom,  been  discerned  ?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer :  where  the  moralist  has  always  asserted  their 
presence — in  the  human  act.  There  has  been  no  illusion, 
no  self-hallucination  here. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  even  if  this  argument  be 
stated  in  its  clearest  form,  and  command  acceptance,  the 
task  of  defining  human  freedom  which  remains  will  be 
an  easy  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  supremely  difficult. 
But  at  least  the  way  is  clear  for  a  further  consideration  of 
ethical  problems  on  time-honoured  lines.  We  may  have 
to  admit  far  more  in  the  way  of  subconscious  automatisms 
and  limitations  of  the  will,  than  most  of  our  ancestors 
would  have  cared  to  contemplate.  But  the  position  of 
primary  importance  is  assured.  In  some  at  least  of  his 

1  Another  instance  is  that  of  the  normal  pressure  exercised  by  the  air 
upon  us ;  we  arc  never  conscious  of  it  as  such,  but  only  of  its  variations, 
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acts,  and  to  some  real  degree,  the  human  agent  is  free  and 
responsible  ;  and  the  more  determination  is  asserted  of 
many  of  his  actions,  the  more  freedom  emerges  as  the  essen 
tial  characteristic  of  at  least  a  few. 

The  most  popular  form  assumed  by  psychological  deter 
minism  is  embodied  in  the  phrase,  "A  man  can  never  do 
anything  except  that  which  he  wants  most  to  do".  On 
the  principle  just  considered  we  can  safely  reply :  "If  that 
were  indeed  the  case,  no  one  could  ever  have  discovered 
that  it  was  the  case".  Indeed,  we  can  go  further,  and 
appeal  to  experience.  We  can  point  out  that  the  thera 
peutic  methods  of  modern  psychiatry  have  by  no  means 
been  so  uniformly  successful  as  to  warrant  the  con 
clusion  that  the  determinism  on  which  they  are  based  is 
true  beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  We  can  assert, 
again  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  often  conscious 
of  a  conflict  between  duty  and  desire,  in  which  the  desire 
to  do  what  we  know  to  be  wrong  is  far  stronger  than  any 
desire  we  may  have  to  do  our  duty.  If  in  such  circum 
stances,  we  do  our  duty  in  spite  of  the  contrary  desire,  it 
seems  wholly  unjustifiable  to  allege  that  this  result  was 
made  possible  simply  because  (although  we  were  not  con 
scious  of  it)  the  desire  to  do  what  was  right  was  in  fact 
stronger  than  its  opposite.  We  are  at  least  entitled,  until 
psychology  has  produced  arguments  far  more  cogent  than 
those  at  present  advanced,  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  age 
long  hypothesis,  that  in  such  cases  we  ourselves  determine 
our  action  by  an  effort  of  free-will.  The  conclusion  has 
been  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Carritt  in  words  with  which, 
once  we  have  emancipated  ourselves  from  deterministic 
insinuations  which  reduce  humanity  to  the  level  of  the 
animals,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  agree  : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  do  an  act  which  we  think 
right  we  are  often  conscious  of  a  much  greater  desire  to  do 
something  else.  And  this  implies  that  we  can  choose  to 
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do  an  act  on  some  other  ground  than  the  desire  to  do  it, 
even  the  desire  to  do  it  because  it  is  right.  And  the  only 
evidence  for  our  having  a  desire  is  that  we  feel  it,  and  for 
a  desire  being  stronger  that  we  feel  it  to  be  stronger.  To 
assume  that  we  must  have  acted  from  the  strongest  desire 
is  to  beg  the  question".1 


1E.  F.  Carritt,  Theory  of  Morals,  p.  124. 
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EVOLUTION 


THE  impact  of  evolutionary  theories  upon  ethical  thought 
has  passed  through  three  phases.  They  cannot  strictly 
be  called  successive  phases,  nor  is  there  any  very  obvious 
logical  sequence  in  them.  They  represent  rather  the  emer 
gence  of  evolutionary  ideas  in  different  zones  of  the  whole 
field  of  ethics.  We  may  call  them  respectively  the  phase 
of  optimism,  the  phase  of  uncertainty,  and  the  phase  of 
pessimism.  They  have  not  all  three  been  equally  import 
ant  for  ethics  ;  the  second  has  had  greater  influence  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second.  We  have  dis 
tinguished  them  so  far  by  their  psychological  results — 
optimism,  uncertainty  and  pessimism ;  they  may  be 
described  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  influence 
upon  the  ethical  thought  of  recent  times.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  first  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  influence 
at  once  shortlived  and  unpretentious  ;  the  second  an 
influence  disturbing  but  purifying ;  the  third  has  opened 
up  the  way  to  disastrous  consequences. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  on  the  well-known  pro 
blem  of  what  really  is  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  evolution. 
The  Darwinian  theory  was  simply  that  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  by  natural  selection — the  rather  obvious  truth 
(as  it  must  seem  to  us  now)  that  the  present  varieties  of 
existence  visible  in  Nature  have  outlived  or  triumphed 
over  an  indefinite  number  of  competitors,  now  memories 
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alone,  who  for  a  time  disputed  their  right  to  exist.  Nothing 
was  suggested  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  process  upon 
which  the  scientist  and  historian  looked  back.  The  species 
that  had  disappeared  might  (for  all  we  know)  have  been 
far  more  pleasant,  more  worthy  of  survival,  than  those 
which  actually  survived.  We  could  not  infer  that  the 
process  demanded  or  deserved  our  approval ;  it  might 
on  the  contrary  be  a  process  which  a  wise  man  would  justly 
deplore. 

Nor  again,  in  so  far  as  investigation  showed  that  the 
cpecies  which  survived  had  done  so,  partly  at  least,  in 
virtue  of  successful  adaptation  to  environment,  could  it 
be  inferred  that  any,  or  all,  of  the  methods  of  adaptation 
employed  were  deserving  of  imitation.  It  was  obvious 
that  adaptation  might  proceed  along  the  lines  either  of 
the  evolution  of  the  simple  into  the  complex  by  successive 
difTerentations  (as  Spencer  defined  it) — of  which  human 
society  is  the  most  conspicuous  example — or  of  progressive 
simplification  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  needs  to  the 
lowest  possible  limits.  Thus,  as  Dean  Inge  has  said, 
"some  species  have  survived  by  becoming  more  complex, 
others,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  parasites,  by  becoming 
more  simple.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  parasites  have 
had  the  best  of  it.  The  progressive  species  have  in  many 
cases  nourished  for  a  while  and  then  paid  the  supreme 
penalty.  The  living  dreadnoughts  of  the  Saurian  age  have 
left  us  their  bones,  but  no  progeny.  But  the  microbes, 
one  of  which  had  the  honour  of  killing  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  so  changing  the  whole 
course  of  history,  survive  and  flourish".1  Science  gives 
us  no  reason  whatever  for  preferring  man's  method  to 
the  microbe's.  It  remains  still  to  be  seen,  therefore,  whether 
the  complicated  organism  of  society  which  man  has 
evolved  for  himself  has  the  requisite  fitness  for  survival 

1W.  R.  Inge,  Outspoken  Essays  (second  series),  p.  166. 
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in  the  face  of  possible  cosmic  changes  which  may  leave 
simpler  species  still  intact. 

Evolution  did  not  really  impinge  upon  ethics  until  it 
coalesced  with  Hegelian  pantheism  into  the  doctrine  of 
"progress".  In  this  nineteenth  century  alliance,  evolu 
tionary  science  provided  little  more  than  the  name, 
Hegelianism  contributing  the  substance.  Hegelianism 
proclaimed  two  articles  of  faith  which  were  henceforth 
to  constitute  the  creed  commonly  called  evolutionary. 
The  first  was  "Mind  is  higher  than  matter",  or  "Only 
the  rational  is  truly  real",  the  second,  "What  is  is  better 
than  what  has  been".  Of  these  two  tenets,  the  first  is 
one  to  which  every  Christian — indeed  every  sane  and 
thoughtful  mind — would  subscribe  in  one  sense  or 
another.  But  the  second,  if  contemplated  on  any  stage 
less  vast  than  that  of  eternity  itself,  is  of  far  more  doubtful 
validity. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  tenet,  it  came  to  be  supposed 
that  the  only  kind  of  survival  which  was  worth  observing 
from  the  philosophic  point  of  view — the  only  kind  of 
survival  which  had  ultimate  meaning  or  value — was  the 
survival  of  those  species  which  had  the  greatest  capacity 
for  evolving  a  civilization  rich  in  mental  life  and  accom 
plishments — the  human  race  in  general ;  and  within  the 
human  race  those  nations  in  particular  which  seemed 
specially  endowed  for  such  high  destinies.  On  the  basis 
of  the  second,  it  came  to  be  supposed  that  the  western 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  human  species  in  evolution  ;  and 
that  if  further  evolution  was  to  any  large  extent  possible 
— an  eventuality  which  to  many  seemed  frankly  unlikely — 
it  would  be  achieved  by  fixing  on  the  phenomena  most 
characteristic  of  that  civilization,  as  compared  with  other 
epochs  and  other  cultures,  and  developing  them  to  the 
full.  By  such  a  standard,  men's  varying  conceptions  of 
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duty,  virtue,  and  the  like  were  henceforward  to  be  measured. 
Those  types  of  action  and  aspiration  which  promoted  the 
ideals  of  western  civilization  were  to  be  approved  ;  those 
which  resisted  its  progress,  and  refused  to  be  assimilated, 
were  morally  objectionable. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  open  to  us  to  declare  that  things 
as  they  are  are  the  best,  or  almost  the  best,  that  can  be; 
or  that  they  point  the  way  clearly  to  the  near  achievement 
of  the  absolutely  perfect.  Such  declarations  can  claim  the 
right  to  be  judged  on  their  merits  as  much  as  any  other. 
But  it  is  illegitimate  for  them  to  claim — as  was  done  for 
them  by  many  self-styled  "evolutionary"  moralists — a 
special  sanctity  on  the  ground  that  "science"  has  proved 
their  thesis  to  be  true.  For  "science",  as  we  have  seen, 
has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  merely  supplied  the 
name  "evolution",  and  such  helpful  phrases  as  "adapta 
tion"  and  "survival",  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  theory. 
The  vain  pretence  has  long  been  exploded  for  thoughtful 
people,  though  it  lingers  in  the  public  mind  with  extra 
ordinary  persistence.  There  is  no  scientific  warrant  for 
the  supposition  that  the  present  age  is  nearer  the  ideal  than 
its  predecessors. 

Further,  the  world  has  seen  the  unedifying  spectacle  of 
evolutionary  moralists  holding  very  different  views  as  to 
what  exactly  are  the  features  of  nineteenth  century  civiliza 
tion  which  have  survival-value.  Sometimes  this  difference 
is  cloaked  by  vague  but  decent  phrases,  such  as  Huxley's 
"adjustment  to  environment",  or  Stephen's  "health  of  the 
social  tissue",  or  Alexander's  "maintenance  of  the  social 
equilibrium",  or  Urban's  "organic  welfare".  But  if  we 
put  these  elusive  phrases  on  one  side,  we  find  some  evolu 
tionary  moralists  to  be  little  more  than  self-respecting 
hedonists  ;  others  utilitarians  in  all  but  name ;  others 
primarily  democratic  political  theorists ;  others  champions 
of  the  new  humanism,  and  so  forth.  These  differences, 
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however,  were  not  apparent  at  the  outset.     In  general, 
the  new  sense  that  science  had  at  last  found  sure  ground  in 
the  slough  of  moral  speculation,  and  the  new  conviction 
that  Utopia,  or  the  millenium,  or  the  earthly  paradise,  was 
all  but  realized,   produced  an   optimism  and  enthusiasm 
which  during  their  brief  day  must  have  cheered  many  hearts. 
But  that  day  is  over.     Two  lines  of  criticism  killed  the 
shallow  optimism  of  evolutionary  ethics.     The  first — for 
which  additional  texts  and  illustrations  are  now  available 
in  the  phenomena  of  a  devastating  European  war  and  its 
disastrous   aftermath — is   provided  by  the   reflection  that 
nineteenth  century  civilization  was  not  in  itself  an  institu 
tion  worthy  of  the  praise  that  was  heaped  upon  it.     Only 
by  closing  one's  eyes  to  many  disturbing  facts,  and  viewing 
those    that    remained    through    rose-coloured    spectacles, 
could  anything  like  a  justifiable  complacency  be  secured. 
"If  Progress   means   the  improvement   of  human  nature 
itself,"  writes  Dean  Inge,   "the  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  the  modern  civilized  man  behaves  better  in  the 
same  circumstances  than  his  ancestor  would  have  done. 
Absence   of  temptation   may   produce   an   appearance   of 
improvement ;    but  this  is  hardly  what  we  mean  by  pro 
gress — there  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Devil  has  a  clever 
trick  of  pretending  to  be  dead.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether  when  we  are  exposed  to  the  same  tempta 
tions  we  are  more  humane  or  more  sympathetic  or  juster 
or  less  brutal  than  the  ancients.    Even  before  this  war,  the 
examples    of  the    Congo    and    Putumayo    and    American 
lynchings    proved    that   contact   with   barbarians   reduces 
many  white  men  to  the  moral  condition  of  savages  ;    and 
the  outrages  committed  on  the  Chinese  after  the  Boxer 
rebellion  showed  that  even  a  civilized  nation  cannot  rely 
on  being  decently  treated  by  Europeans  if  its  civilization 
is  different  from  their  own."  l 
llngc,  op.  tit.,  p.  174. 
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To  criticism  such  as  this  the  evolutionary  philosopher 
could  only  reply  that  barbarism,  untruthfulness,  rapacity 
and  dishonesty — though  still  discernible  in  modern  society 
— are  factors  working  for  the  extinction,  not  the  survival 
of  the  species  ;  and  that  this  is  evidenced  by  their  general 
condemnation  among  sober-minded  persons.  But  once 
again,  though  we  may  applaud  the  sentiment,  we  cannot 
avoid  serious  doubts  as  to  its  logic.  Sober-minded  men 
may  be  right  in  regarding  lying  and  theft  as  hostile  to  race- 
survival,  but  they  cannot  bolster  up  their  view  by  any 
appeal  to  history  or  science.  Lying  and  theft  are  rampant 
in  the  societies  that  have  survived — must  it  not  then  be 
pure  dogmatism  to  say  that  they  have  survived  in  spite  of 
these  characteristics,  and  not  because  of  them  ? 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  come  to  be  doubted  whether, 
if  long  views  be  taken,  any  such  thing  as  "progress", 
distinguished  from  mere  cyclic  change,  can  be  observed 
either  in  Nature  or  in  human  thought  and  institutions. 
"The  theory  of  evolution,"  wrote  Huxley  in  his  famous 
Romanes  lecture,1  "encourages  no  millennial  anticipations. 
If  for  millions  of  years  our  globe  has  taken  the  upward 
road,  yet,  some  time,  the  summit  will  be  reached  and  the 
downward  route  will  be  commenced.  The  most  daring 
imagination  will  hardly  venture  upon  the  suggestion  that 
the  power  and  intelligence  of  man  can  ever  arrest  the 
procession  of  the  great  year."  "Evolution",  therefore,  can 
tell  us  nothing  about  moral  purposes,  nor  can  it  throw  any 
new  light  upon  the  problem  of  what  is  right  or  what  is 
wrong.  "The  immoral  sentiments  have  no  less  been 
evolved  (than  the  moral  ones)  ;  there  is,  so  far,  as  much 
natural  sanction  for  the  one  as  the  other.  The  thief  and  the 
murderer  follow  nature  just  as  much  as  the  philanthropist. 
Cosmic  evolution  may  teach  us  how  the  good  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have  come  about ;  but  in  itself, 

*T.  H.  Huxley,  Evolution  and  Fsbics  and  other  Essays,  p.  85. 
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it  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any  better  reason  why  what  we 
call  good  is  preferable  to  what  we  call  evil  than  we  had 
before."  l  Indeed,  if  any  inference  at  all  is  possible,  it  is 
that  "social  progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic 
process  at  every  step  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  another, 
which  may  be  called  the  ethical  process — a  course  of  con 
duct  which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads 
to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence".  « 


11 

We  can  pass  on  to  the  second  point  of  view  from  which 
the  evolutionary  studies  of  modern  anthropology  and 
sociology  may  be  said  to  have  affected  present-day  ethical 
estimates.  Here  it  is  necessary  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  background  of  the  new  development.  Except  for  the 
utilitarians — and  even  they  shared  to  some  extent  the  same 
moral  atmosphere — eighteenth-century  moralists  as  a  whole 
had  conceived  practical  ethics  to  consist  of  a  code  of  pre 
cepts  so  obviously  and  immediately  true  that  to  question 
them  would  be  the  merest  waste  of  time.  With  a  com 
placency  which  finds  its  counterpart  only  in  the  most 
extreme  sects  or  schools  of  thought  of  the  present  day,  and 
which  certainly  was  more  excusable  then  than  now,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of 
conduct  had  been  revealed  to  man  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence  as  a  moral  being — they  were  ublque>  et  semper, 
et  ab  omnibus. 

So  for  the  primitive  man  of  Hobbes's  fancy,  with  his 
miserable  life,  "solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short",  • 
philosophers  substituted  a  being  far  more  mythical — the 
"noble  savage",  whom  no  conventions  or  constraints  of 


lib.  p.  80.     *ib.  pp.  8 1,  82.     ^Leviathan,  c.  13. 
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civilization  had  debauched — -who  was  endowed  with  all 
the  virtues,  and  equipped  with  those  sane  maxims  of  true 
morality  which  even  the  eighteenth  century  believed  itself 
still  able  to  trace  beneath  the  veneer  and  surface-polish  of 
an  artificial  society.  Academic  pedants  might  differ  on 
the  subtleties  of  speculative  ethics  ;  but  the  problems  of 
everyday  conduct  were  not  subtle.  Even  the  acute  mind 
of  Bishop  Butler  could  hold  that  "almost  any  fair  man  in 
almost  any  circumstance"  would  discern  without  difficulty 
the  right  course  to  take.1  The  Ten  Commandments, 
slightly  revised  and  slightly  broadened,  had  in  a  sense 
been  the  unvarying  vade-mecum  of  the  entire  human  race 
from  the  beginning. 

Against  this  naive  simplification  of  the  most  complex 
phenomenon  in  history  the  scientific  study  of  customs  and 
ideas  among  primitive  races,  past  and  present,  deployed 
its  forces  ;  and  the  smooth  bubble  of  eighteenth-century 
complacency  was  pricked  for  good  and  all.  It  was  proved 
beyond  question  that  there  was  no  principle  of  conduct, 
however  outrageous,  absurd,  or  repulsive,  which  had  not 
been  held  sacred,  at  some  time  or  another,  by  some  race 
or  another  under  the  sun.  The  results  are  tabulated,  for 
example,  with  an  overwhelming  weight  of  erudition,  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Westermarck's  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Moral  Ideas.  The  natural  result  of  this  exposure 
might  well  have  been  scepticism  on  the  largest  possible 
scale.  But  the  time  for  that  was  not  yet  ripe.  Another 
and  even  more  potent  influence  was  still  maturing  ;  the 
influence  we  are  considering  bred  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
indeed,  but  not  frank  despair.  No  particular  moral  maxim 
seemed  inviolable  any  longer  ;  but  it  was  not  as  yet  sug 
gested  that  all  moral  maxims  were  equally  illusory,  and  all 
attempt  to  reach  first  principles  foredoomed  to  failure  from 
the  outset. 

1  Sermon    . 
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In  fact,  the  innovators  set  themselves  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  bind  up  the  terrifying  wound  they  had  inflicted. 
The  chaos  of  moral  ideas  which  they  had  revealed  could, 
or  so  at  least  it  appeared  to  them,  be  set  firmly  in  an  evolution 
ary  framework,  and  public  confidence  restored.  Animated 
by  that  deceptive  optimism  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  they  set  about  their  task. 

The  moral  idea,  as  such,  they  suggested,  is  a  valid  idea. 
It  may  not  be  found  universally,  for  there  are  some  tribes 
at  least  without  even  the  words  "virtue",  "vice",  "duty", 
"sin",  and  so  forth  in  their  vocabulary.1  But  these  do  not 
disprove  the  rule — they  belong,  like  the  ordinary  human 
baby,  to  the  pre-moral  stage  of  evolution.  In  this  pre- 
moral  stage,  through  which  every  race  of  man  must  have 
passed,  conscience,  with  its  associated  ideas  of  obligation, 
right  and  wrong,  was  still  wholly  submerged  under  law. 
But  law  was  in  vigour,  prescribing  certain  types  of  action 
to  be  performed,  as  being  in  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole,  and  others  to  be  avoided  for  the  opposite  reason. 

Then  came  the  gradual  separation  of  conscience  from 
law,  of  morality  from  expediency,  which  we  considered 
in  the  first  chapter.  In  the  scrutiny  which  followed,  some 
precepts  at  least  were  found  to  belong  as  much  to  the 
sphere  of  conscience  as  to  that  of  law.  They  wrere  invested, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  character ;  to 
transgress  them  became  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  no  longer  appeared  desirable  to  enforce 
their  observation  with  legal  sanction  (since  it  is  not  expedi 
ent  that  everything  of  which  society  approves  should  be 
made  a  legal  obligation)  ;  they  lingered  on  as  moral  obliga 
tions  alone. 

Even  so,  their  destiny  was  not  finally  settled.  They 
were  still  subject  to  reconsideration  by  the  social  conscience 
— a  reconsideration  which  had  to  scrutinize  them  all  the  more 

lWcstermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  p.  132. 
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minutely,  because  society  no  longer  thought  them  suffi 
ciently  important  to  be  enforced  by  law.  It  is  at  this  point 
in  the  theory  that  we  revert  to  that  simple  nineteenth- 
century  creed  already  mentioned.  To  almost  all  of  the 
evolutionary  writers,  the  only  test  which  conscience  could 
apply  to  these  surviving  habits,  now  regarded  as  moral, 
was  the  test  of  social  expediency.  Hence  (so  the  theory 
ran)  some  conceptions,  when  the  test  was  applied,  were 
rejected  as  inexpedient  and  therefore  of  no  moral  worth. 
Others  were  refined  and  purified  till  they  could  still  sub 
serve  social  purposes.  Others,  again,  were  retained  and 
confirmed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  as  useful  to  society 
to-day  as  they  had  been  in  the  distant  past. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  evolutionists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  holding  that  the  millennium  had  for 
practical  purposes  been  all  but  attained,  regarded  this 
process  of  sifting  and  testing  as  having  reached  its  terminus 
as  well.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  serious-minded 
Victorians,  and  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  light- 
hearted  manner  in  which  the  twentieth  century,  applying 
their  own  principles,  has  questioned  and  even  rejected 
maxims  as  to  whose  expediency,  and  consequent  morality, 
they  themselves  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  Their  results  seemed  guaranteed  not  merely  by 
the  stability  and  comforts  of  western  civilization,  but  also 
by  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  Western  civilization 
had  survived  and  conquered,  just  because  in  its  original 
choice  of  customs  it  had  chosen  those  which  made  for 
survival ;  other  cultures  had  disappeared  or  fallen  behind 
because  they  had  been  guilty  of  imprudent  choices.  Thus 
the  moral  ideas  applauded  by  the  cultured  'seventies  and 
'eighties  were  accepted  without  question  as  the  funda 
mental  moral  ideas  of  the  universe — the  moral  ideas  at 
which  Nature  had  from  the  outset  intended  man  to  arrive. 

It   ought   here   to   be   added   that   the  doctrine  of  the 
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supremacy  of  the  idea  of  expediency  in  the  selection  and  re 
tention  of  moral  concepts  had  to  be  stretched  a  little  to  fit  the 
historical  facts.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the 
most  far-reaching  customs  in  history  had  their  origin  not 
in  any  direct  calculation  of  expediency,  but  in  racial  super 
stitions  of  totem,  taboo,  and  the  like,  based  ultimately  on 
wholly  irrational  sentiments  or  accidental  coincidences. 
Yet  behind  these  superstitions  stands  a  certain  theological 
expediency.  Breach  of  taboo  will  involve  serious  penalties 
at  the  hands  of  the  unseen  Forces  which  hedge  our  lives 
about ;  therefore  any  such  breach  is  inexpedient.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  the  Eskimos  believe  that  "whales  avoid 
dissolute  tribes",  J  they  have  good  ground  in  expediency 
for  limiting  their  dissolute  tendencies. 

The  slight  complication  of  the  theory  produced  by  this 
admission  of  ideas  of  theological  expediency  was  on  the 
whole  of  advantage  to  the  evolutionist.  It  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  assert  that  the  prevalence  of  primitive  super 
stitions  in  a  community  would  impede  the  natural  process 
of  criticism  in  respect  of  its  moral  ideas.  We  all  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  brand  entire  nations,  creeds,  or  epochs 
with  the  opprobrium  of  "superstition",  and  to  discover 
evidence  enough  to  justify  the  imputation  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  stand  for  the  same  doctrines  as  ourselves.  Hence 
if  any  moral  idea  or  custom  could  be  shown  at  any  time  to 
have  been  connected,  however  remotely,  with  religion, 
its  survival  after  its  social  utility  had  vanished  could  easily 
be  explained  away. 

iii 

The  circle  of  ideas  we  have  been  investigating  may  be 
illustrated  by  one  or  two  of  the  best-known  examples  by 
which  it  is  commonly  reinforced.  In  a  warlike  and  uncer 
tain  world  of  tribal  conflict,  physical  courage  in  the  face 

lHobhouse,  Morals  in  Evolution,  ii.  p.  50. 
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of  the  enemy  was  of  pre-eminent  utility.  It  came,  there 
fore,  with  the  emergence  of  the  moral  idea,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  virtue.  With  the  gradual  triumph  of  civilization, 
however,  it  sank  in  dignity.  But  analagous  characteristics 
—  endurance  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  and  political 
ends  ;  fortitude  in  the  face  of  criticism,  opposition,  and 
persecution  of  whatever  kind  —  gradually  rose  in  rank,  and 
were  sufficiently  akin  to  the  older  virtue  to  inherit  its  name. 
So  "moral  courage''  has  come  to  take  precedence  over 
"physical  courage"  in  the  world's  estimation.  That  is 
an  example  of  the  purifying  and  adapting  of  an  old  idea 
to  fit  new  conceptions  of  expediency  induced  by  changing 
circumstances. 

The  prohibition  of  marriage  between  persons  related  by 
blood  or  affinity  gives  an  example  of  a  principle  which 
(except  in  the  extreme  cases  of  brother  and  sister  marriages 
and  the  like)  has  been  almost  entirely  rejected  by  the  social 
conscience.  Originating  probably  in  an  extensive  system 
of  taboo,  it  found  itself  for  a  time  supported,  as  in  the  vast 
table  of  forbidden  degrees  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  theological 
sanctions.  It  may  in  addition  have  passed  through  a  period 
in  which  it  was  a  factor  in  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
and  so  commended  itself  on  grounds  of  utility  ;  extensive 
inbreeding  led  to  the  decadence  and  ultimate  disappearance 
of  certain  tribes,  and  others  —  more  wisely  observing  the 
physiological  law  thus  brought  to  light  —  took  warning 
and  maintained  the  precept  of  exogamy. 

But  further  observation  proved  that  endogamy  was 
dangerous  to  the  race  only  within  a  very  limited  sphere, 
whilst  a  more  enlightened  religious  outlook  steadily  dis 
possessed  the  remnants  of  superstition  involved.  To-day, 
in  consequence  —  except  for  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  blood-relationship  is  peculiarly  intimate  *  —  the  whole 


evolutionist  who  maintained  the  rigour  of"  these  exceptions  would 
doubtless  do  so  once  more  on  physiological  grounds. 
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complicated  system  has  disappeared.  A  rule,  which  expedi 
ency  once  upon  a  time  caused  men  to  regard  as  legal  and 
moral  alike,  has  ceased  to  be  expedient.  The  legal  penalties 
with  which  it  was  enforced  have  been  withdrawn  ;  the 
conscience  of  society,  testing  it  once  again  with  the  touch 
stone  of  expediency,  has  found  it  to  be  worthless  ;  and  in 
consequence  it  no  longer  plays  a  part  in  civilized  ethics. 

Finally,  we  may  take  the  example  of  monogamy.  Primi 
tive  sexual  intercourse  was  promiscuous.  But  the  social 
dangers  of  mere  promiscuity  were  obvious,  and  the  experi 
ments  of  polygamy  and  polyandry  were  tried  for  cen 
turies.  Because  of  the  physical  superiority  of  the  male, 
polygamy  triumphed  over  the  competing  system.  Civiliza 
tion,  however,  brought  with  it  economic  stress,  and  mono 
gamy  gradually  emerged  as  the  least  expensive  form  of 
mating  for  the  ordinary  man — and  the  most  comfortable 
as  well,  when  the  jealousy  between  the  females  of  the  house 
hold  is  taken  into  account.  There  was  some  compensation, 
besides,  for  the  loss  of  polygamous  pleasures.  Civilization 
enabled  the  woman  to  preserve  her  charms  for  a  longer 
period  than  before,  and  so  to  retain  the  wandering  affections 
of  her  husband.  Thus  monogamy  became  established 
again  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  ;  and  like  other  surviv 
ing  customs,  received  the  reward  of  moral  approval.  This 
approval  it  still  retains  ;  and  few  serious  moralists,  whether 
devotees  of  expediency  or  not,  would  have  it  otherwise. 

The  element  of  hypothesis  in  these  reconstructions  of 
ethical  history  is  obvious  ;  but  so  also  is  the  element  of 
truth.  It  may  well  be  that  our  moral  ideals  originated  in 
the  dim  past  in  conceptions  of  expediency,  personal  or 
social,  natural  or  theological.  3  And  further,  if  we  believe 
that  "utility"  (the  technical  name  for  "social  expediency") 
is  the  sole  test  of  right  and  wrong,  and  are  sure  that  we 
understand  exactly  what  type  of  "utility"  it  is  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  any  maxims 
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which  are  obviously  no  longer  "useful".  To  that  we  must 
return  in  a  moment.  The  case  is  different  for  the  moralist 
who  holds  that  what  the  world  calls  "expediency"  is  not 
by  any  means  an  infallible  criterion  or  guarantee  of  what 
is  right.  If  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  any  maxim  of 
conduct,  which  is  to-day  regarded  as  moral,  gained  currency 
in  the  first!  nstance  because  men  believed  it  to  be  expedient, 
he  will  be  all  the  more  anxious  to  scrutinize  it  carefully,  to 
discover  whether  it  can  fairly  be  called  "moral"  or  no. 
This  prospect,  however,  will  in  no  way  alarm  him.  So 
long  as  it  is  agreed  that  conscience  has  rights  and  spheres 
of  its  own,  the  fact  that  an  ideal  originated  either  in  super 
stition  or  in  utility  does  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  it  out  of  hand  as  immoral.  It  is  subject  to 
another  king,  and  by  that  king  alone  can  it  be  judged. 

Dr.  Rashdall  has  put  the  case  very  adequately  :  "It  is  held 
by  Professor  Westermarck  that  clothes  originated  neither 
in  an  innate  sense  of  decency  nor  in  the  desire  for  warmth, 
but  in  the  love  of  ornament  and  particularly  of  immodest 
ornament.  It  was  the  habit  of  wearing  clothes  which 
produced  the  sense  of  decency,  and  not  the  sense  of  decency 
which  led  to  the  use  of  clothes.  Modesty  is  thereby  proved 
to  have  originated  in  indecency.  But  the  fact,  if  accepted, 
would  by  no  means  prove  that,  had  men  never  worn 
clothes,  they  would  have  attained  to  as  high  a  standard  of 
thought  and  feeling  about  sexual  matters  as  they  have 
actually  done — still  less  that  the  tone  of  feeling  about  such 
matters  would  now  be  improved  by  the  abandonment  or 
relaxation  of  the  existing  practice.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  primitive  horror  of  bloodshed  was  partly  due  to  ideas 
connected  with  totemism  and  taboo  show  that  an  enlight 
ened  people  should  abandon  its  prejudice  against  murder 
and  manslaughter."  1 

The  most  that  a  non- utilitarian,  therefore,  has  to  fear 

^Theory  of  Good  end  Evil,  ii.  p.  408, 
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from  this  aspect  of  the  influence  of  evolutionary  theory 
upon  ethics,  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity 
of  his  maxims.  He  can  no  longer  proclaim  them  inviolate, 
unchallengeable,  above  criticism,  as  could  the  eighteenth 
century  intuitionist ;  he  must  consent  to  reconsider  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  utilitarian  is  in  a  more  difficult 
position.  For  utilitarianism  is  always  uneasily  conscious 
that  its  flanks  are  unguarded.  It  has  appealed  so  often  to 
pure  hedonism  for  its  own  vindication,  that  it  must  admit 
the  hedonist  as  an  ally — and  hedonism  is  more  dangerous 
as  an  ally  than  as  an  enemy.1  The  individualist  may  at  any 
moment  assert  that  expediency  means  "expediency  for  me", 
and  claim  the  right  to  reject  any  so-called  moral  precept  which 
does  not  minister  to  his  own  selfish  pleasures.  No  doubt 
he  may  be  restrained  by  the  sense  that  society  will  punish 
any  flagrant  breach  of  its  code.  But  there  are  many  rents 
in  that  net,  and  secret  licence  and  self-indulgence  cannot 
be  prohibited  by  law.  Most  observers  would  agree  that 
this  development  has  been  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
own  age.  The  general  uncertainty  both  as  to  particular 
moral  precepts,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  expediency  itself 
—"Shall  it  be  social  or  individualistic  ?" — has  produced  a 
tendency  to  moral  unrest  and  cynical  self-indulgence  whose 
results  have  been  very  far-reaching. 


iv 

So  far,  then,  this  strange  maze  of  ideas  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  "ethics  of  evolution"  has  led  through 
optimism  to  scepticism,  and  through  criticism  to  uncer 
tainty.  But  a  third,  and  the  most  dangerous,  phase  of  the 
movement  can  result  only  in  sheer  pessimism.  Hitherto 
the  validity  of  the  moral  ideal  itself — the  legitimacy  of 

1  Cp.  infra  pp.  96,  101. 
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speaking  of  any  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  at 
all — has  not  been  challenged  ;  now  we  must  face  even  that 
challenge  too.  Hitherto  we  have  at  worst  met  with  the 
argument  that  although  social  expediency  is  the  only  test 
by  which  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  suggested  precept 
is  of  obligation,  the  morality  of  this  appeal  to  social  expedi 
ency  is  vindicated  by  conscience.  According  to  this  utilit 
arian  argument  we  cannot  indeed  tell  whether  such  and 
such  a  type  of  action  is  right  until  we  know  whether  it  is 
expedient ;  but  that  it  is  right  to  do  what  is  expedient  is  a 
direct  intuition  of  conscience  which  admits  of  appeal  to 
no  ulterior  sanction.  But  now  we  meet  with  the  insinuation 
that  the  very  idea  of  conscience  itself,  and  with  it  the  whole 
conception  of  morality,  and  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  are  illusions  invented  by  society  in  the  interests 
of  its  own  expediency — they  have  no  objective  validity  of 
their  own. 

For  the  simplest  exposition  of  this  penetrating  and  des 
tructive  criticism  we  must  go  back  once  more  to  Hobbes. 
Building  on  his  theory  that  human  actions  were  all  deter 
mined  by  psychological  conditions,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  account  for  the  currency  of  moral  conceptions 
among  men — for  the  idea  of  "duty"  as  an  obligation  laid 
upon  people  so  constituted  as  to  be  free  either  to  obey  or 
disobey.  To  do  this  he  revived,  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  a  theory  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato,  who  puts 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  sceptic,  Thrasymachus,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Republic. 

The  theory,  in  Hobbes's  version,1  accounts  for  the  birth 
not  merely  of  moral  conceptions,  but  even  of  religion 
itself.  In  primitive  society,  kings  and  priests,  Hobbes 
suggests,  finding  themselves  in  a  position  of  authority, 
began  to  exploit  that  position,  to  make  the  "common 
people"  "less  apt  to  mutiny".  To  this  end  a  considerable 

1  L,wiatbant  ch.  12. 
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expenditure  on  military  and  police  force  was  necessary  ; 
for  subjects,  naturally  enough,  object  to  making  themselves 
mere  tools  for  the  monarch's  wellbeing.  The  "founders 
and  legislators  of  commonwealths",  therefore,  devised  a 
policy  whose  purpose  was  to  economize  on  military  expend 
iture.  They  invented  the  idea  of  God  as  an  invisible 
policeman — a  policeman  who  would  watch  over  their  own 
interests,  and,  being  omnipotent  and  omniscient  as  well, 
would  punish  in  this  world  or  the  next  all  who  refused  to 
obey.  Using  the  superstition  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir  as 
their  point  of  entry,  they  set  themselves  to  insinuate  this 
idea  into  their  subjects  with  such  success  that  in  time  the 
ruse  attained  its  end.  Men  came  to  believe  that  what  was 
in  fact  no  more  than  the  will  of  an  earthly  prince  had  the 
sanction  of  divine  approval,  and  that  its  neglect  would  be 
visited  with  assured  and  condign  divine  punishments.  And 
for  this  thought  of  the  divine  laws  of  conduct,  which  a 
man  might  disobey  only  at  his  peril,  the  words  "right"  and 
"wrong"  were  invented. 

That  is  perhaps  rather  a  free  version  of  Hobbes's  theory, 
but  in  its  main  principles  it  corresponds  with  his  view.  As 
making  both  religion  and  moral  obligation  fictions  imposed 
upon  mankind  by  authorities  in  their  own  selfish  interests,1 
it  met  with  lively  opposition.  But  the  last  years  have  seen 
it  revived  in  a  new  and  pseudo-scientific  form,  and  thus 
brought  up  to  date  it  has  had  a  great  influence  on  popular 
journalism  and  fiction.  For  "founders  and  legislators" 
we  are  now  told  to  read  "Society" — personified  and  with 
a  capital  S.  For  the  selfish  interests  of  the  monarch  and  his 
adherents  we  are  to  substitute  the  natural  instinct  of  self- 


JHobbes  no  doubt  assumes  that  the  monarch  will  govern  in  the  interest 
of  "obedience",  "laws,  peace,  charity,  and  civil  society".  But  on  his  theory 
of  human  nature  such  an  assumption  was  utterly  unjustified.  Thrasymachus, 
at  all  events,  is  unblushingly  cynical  on  the  point — according  to  him  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rulers  will  govern  wholly  in  their  own  inter 
ests. 
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preservation  which  is  characteristic  of  every  human  group. 
We  no  longer  hear  of  "conscious  inventions"  and  "fic 
tions",  but  of  "subconscious  projection  of  wish-fulfilments". 
And  finally,  for  the  crude  idea  of  a  God  punishing  dis 
obedience  to  His  laws,  we  find  suggested  the  more  refined 
thought  of  a  moral  law  of  right  and  wrong  which  obliges 
the  individual  through  the  activity  of  his  conscience,  and 
would  oblige  none  the  less — so  the  "fiction"  runs- 
even  though  we  were  assured  that  no  penalties  would 
attend  its  violation. 

Thus  the  final  form  of  this  "evolutionary"  theory  of  the 
origin  of  moral  ideas  would  be  as  follows.  "Society", 
learning  by  bitter  experience  that  certain  types  of  action 
jeopardized  its  continued  survival,  began  to  punish  those 
who  committed  them  with  social  disapproval,  if  not  with 
severer  penalties.  Gradually,  however,  it  developed  and 
insinuated  the  idea  that  these  actions  were  not  to  be  done, 
even  where — by  reason  of  secrecy,  for  example — their 
perpetrator  knew  himself  to  be  secure  from  penalty  of  any 
kind.  For  actions  of  this  description — forbidden,  even 
though  in  the  individual's  interest,  and  even  when  unat 
tended  by  penalty — the  word  "wrong"  was  coined  ;  for 
actions  of  the  opposite  kind — to  be  performed  even  though 
no  reward  or  benefit  accrued  to  the  agent  for  their  per 
formance — the  word  "right"  was  used. 

How  dangerous  such  a  theory  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  or  unbalanced  writers  need  scarcely  be 
indicated.  It  is  insinuated  in  countless  ways  that  if  the 
idea  of  moral  obligation  was  thus  discovered  by  "Society" 
in  its  quest  for  expedients  of  self-defence,  it  must  in  conse 
quence  be  a  pure  illusion.  It  may  be  disregarded  by  any 
person  to  whom  the  ideal  of  social  wellbeing  appeals  less 
than  that  of  his  own  self-interest ;  and  should  be  flouted, 
by  a  few  enlightened  persons  at  least,  in  order  that  the  old 
deception  may  be  exposed.  So  "Do  what  you  will" 
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becomes  a  maxim  on  which  all  are  free  to  act  whenever 
they  can  do  so  without  damaging  their  own  interests,  and 
on  which  some  at  least  are  urged  to  act  in  order  to  break 
the  chains  of  a  conventional  morality  which  has  no  claims 
to  objective  validity. 

These  inferences,  of  course,  are  neither  necessary  con 
sequences  of  the  theory,  nor  drawn  by  all  those  who 
uphold  it — often  in  the  supposed  interests  of  scientific 
truth  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  con 
stantly  drawn  from  it,  and  constitute  the  factor  above  all 
others  responsible  for  the  prevalent  moral  indecision  and 
unrest.  You  cannot  stigmatize  not  merely  all  moral  pre 
cepts,  but  even  the  bare  thought  of  morality  itself,  as  mere 
convention,  without  running  the  risk  of  a  serious  upheaval. 

We  should  be  treating  this  point  of  view  unfairly  if  we 
ascribed  its  popularity  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  to  a  per 
verse  desire  of  humanity  to  seize  on  any  theory  which  will 
leave  it  free  to  pursue  its  own  selfish  lusts  without  restraint 
of  any  kind.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  has  gained 
currency  for  another,  and  indeed  a  far  higher,  reason.  The 
psychological  determinist,  whose  views  we  have  already 
considered,  is  animated  in  part  by  the  pure  desire  to  ascer 
tain  the  truth  of  human  nature  ;  in  part,  also,  by  a  desire 
(which,  like  the  first,  deserves  nothing  but  praise)  to  treat 
the  soul  as  an  organism  wholly  subject  to  natural  law,  in 
order  that  he  may  in  the  end  be  able  to  deal  with  its  ills 
as  successfully  as  the  physician  deals  with  bodily  ailments. 
This  attitude  towards  human  conduct,  however,  requires 
him  to  treat  our  apparent  consciousness  of  moral  freedom 
as  an  illusion  ;  and  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  unless 
he  is  able  to  account  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
illusion  among  men  (who  being  ex  hypothesi,  determined, 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  incapable  of  grasping  it) 
his  fundamental  position  is  open  to  the  most  damaging 
criticism. 
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Thus  the  psychologist  not  infrequently  supplements 
his  mechanistic  account  of  human  nature  by  borrowing 
the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  morality. 
"I  ought,"  as  we  have  seen,  implies  "I  can"  ;  and  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  psychologist  to  do  was  to  complete 
the  evolutionary  account  by  adding  that  "Society",  in 
order  to  give  currency  to  its  ethical  illusion,  found  itself 
obliged  to  create  and  insinuate  the  illusion  of  free-will  as 
well.1  It  is  a  tragic  and  ironical  reflection  that  in  thus 
populaming  the  evolutionary  theory,  psychology  has  to 
some  extent  made  itself  responsible  for  the  lack  of  restraint 
which  has  been  the  modern  outcome  of  that  theory ;  and 
in  this  way  has  exacerbated  those  very  ailments  of  the  soul 
which  it  set  out  to  cure. 


Here  then  is  our  problem  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
and  once  again  we  have  to  look  round  for  some  method  of 
dealing  with  it.  The  first  and  most  obvious  criticism 
has  been  voiced  so  often  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  it.  It  is  the  criticism  that  the  origin 
of  an  idea  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  its  validity.8  A 
truth  is  no  less  true  because  it  was  first  suggested  as  a 
joke,  or  propounded  by  a  cynic  purely  in  the  interests  of 
his  own  personal  advantage,  or  discovered  by  an  accident, 
or  as  the  result  of  a  miscalculation  or  misinterpretation  of 
evidence.  We  are  no  more  entitled  to  stigmatize  it  out  of 
hand  as  untrue  because  its  origin  is  open  to  suspicion  in 
any  of  these  respects,  than  we  are  entitled  out  of  hand  to 
brand  a  man  a  villain  because  of  his  parentage,  a  snob 
because  of  the  school  at  which  he  was  educated,  or  a 


*Cp.  supra,  p.  41,  n.  2. 

2For  a  slight  mitigation  of  this  criticism  see  W.  D.  Ross,  The  Right 
the  Good,  p.  14. 
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liar  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Cretan  by  race.  It  may> 
perhaps,  be  the  case  that  our  remotest  ancestors 
stumbled  upon  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  quest 
for  something  which  would  restrain  the  errant  instincts 
of  their  children.  But  this  does  not  mean  for  a  moment 
that  the  idea  is  necessarily  an  untrue,  or  foolish,  or  illusory 
one. 

We  may,  however,  go  further.  The  conception  of 
"Society'*,  with  a  capital  S,  is  the  merest  of  fictions — a 
rhetorical  personification  of  an  aggregate  of  individuals 
who  cannot  legitimately  be  regarded  as  a  single  mind, 
will  or  soul.  It  is  notorious,  of  course,  that  a  crowd  can 
for  a  few  moments,  or  a  nation  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
act  (as  we  say)  "as  a  single  individual"  ;  and  that  its 
action  will  not  necessarily  be  a  mathematical  resultant  of 
the  several  purposes  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it, 
if  those  purposes  are  studied  apart  from  the  excitement  of 
mass-action.  To  this  extent,  no  doubt,  we  may  legitimately 
speak  of  a  "group  soul"  as  a  genuine  entity,  but  no  further. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  human  aggregate,  or 
"group",  will  through  countless  generations  tend  towards 
a  single  goal  often  at  variance  from  the  goals  of  a  majority 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  to  suppose  that  men 
together  can  be  treated  as  a  single  person,  "Society", 
opposed  over  against  themselves  as  individual  men,  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a  wild  flight  of  imagination  which  has  no 
rational  basis  whatever.  If  it  be  true  in  any  sense  that 
"Society"  has  introduced  the  moral  idea  and  imposed  it 
upon  its  members,  then  the  only  possible  inference  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  recognized  the  moral 
idea  either  as  expedient  for  themselves  severally,  or  as 
true.  That  a  majority  of  men  throughout  the  ages  should 
decide  to  propagate  an  idea  which  they  recognized  us 
palpably  untrue,  is  not,  of  course,  an  incredible  hypothesis  ; 
but  they  could  only  do  so  in  the  interests  of  a  cynical  and 
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unscrupulous  self-seeking.  And  the  last  idea  which  in 
that  interest  they  would  dream  of  propagating  is  the 
moral  idea  which  explicitly  condemns  such  self-seeking. 
Even  a  Machiavelli  would  shrink  from  the  attempt  to 
popularize  a  doctrine  so  frankly  at  variance  with  his 
actions. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  the  simple  conclusion  that  if  the 
idea  of  conscience  and  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  have  been  fostered  in  human  society  throughout 
the  centuries,  they  have  been  fostered  for  the  simple 
reason  that  throughout  the  centuries  a  majority  of  men 
have  deemed  them  to  be  true,  apart  from  all  considerations, 
conscious  or  subconscious,  of  interest  and  expediency. 
Nor  can  the  argument  from  evolution  prove  them  to  be 
untrue,  except  by  means  of  sophistries  such  as  those  we 
have  just  rejected. 

We  may  pass  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  question. 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"evolution".  Strictly  speaking,  it  means  the  self-develop 
ment,  without  discontinuity  or  violent  perversion,  of  a 
continuous  entity  through  successive  stages — the  point 
of  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  next  being  incapable 
of  precise  definition,  since  the  entire  movement  is  one 
movement  and  not  a  succession  of  jerks.  In  such  an 
Devolution",  we  shall  expect  the  essential  features  of  the 
original  species  to  persist  throughout  the  process — plus 
fa  change,  plus  c*est  la  meme  chose.  We  shall  feel  entitled 
to  say  that  no  modifications  which  have  been  introduced 
during  the  course  of  the  evolution  can  affect  its  char 
acteristic  nature.  We  shall  claim  the  right,  in  Spencer's 
vague  phrase,  to  "interpret  the  more  developed  by  the 
less  developed". 

But  in  the  course  of  a  movement  which  in  general  is 
continuous  (and  which  consequently  can  rightly  be  called 
evolutionary)  there  may  appear  from  time  to  time  factors 
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which  bear  no  relationship  to  anything  that  has  preceded 
them  ;  jerks,  in  fact ;  new  species  in  embryo  ;  "sports" 
or  "mutations",  as  biologists  have  sometimes  called  them. 
These  factors,  though  in  a  sense  within  the  evolutionary 
process,  are  in  no  sense  of  it.  They  are  new  creations,  new 
vital  impulses  ;  as  real,  independent  and  self-existent,  as 
the  original  impulse  which  gave  rise  to  the  main  evolu 
tionary  stream.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  "judge"  or 
"interpret"  them  by  reference  to  that  evolutionary  stream ; 
we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  stream  ought  not 
rather  to  be  "judged"  by  them.  The  fact  that  they  appear 
later  in  the  time-process  in  no  way  sets  them  in  a  position 
of  inferiority  or  dependence.  They  must  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits. 

The  recognition  of  these  facts  is  the  keynote  of  that 
mysterious  yet  popular  modern  theory  known  as  "emer 
gent  evolution".  It  was  too  new  in  the  year  1907  to  receive 
explicit  notice  in  Dr.  Rashdall's  great  book  on  the  Theory 
of  Good  and  Evil,  but  he  associated  himself  with  its 
criticism  of  the  older  evolutionary  theories  when,  in  one 
succinct  sentence,  he  pilloried  the  "absurd  psychology 
which  supposes  that  a  mental  state  which  has  grown  out 
of  another  mental  state  or  activity  still  is  the  state  or 
activity  which  preceded  it".1  A  recent  and  very  valuable 
work,  Professor  Urban's  Fundamentals  of  Ethics,  has 
applied  the  doctrine  very  aptly  to  our  problem.  "Emer 
gent  evolution,"  he  says,  "differs  from  earlier  forms  (of 
the  theory)  in  that  it  holds  that  no  higher  level  is  reducible 
to  lower  ones.  Each  level  has  novel  characteristics.  No 
one  who  merely  had  full  knowledge  of  a  lower  level  could 
predict  the  emergence  of  a  higher  one  with  its  unique 
qualities.  .  .  .  To  understand  mind  and  society  we  must 
keep  the  categories  of  the  mental  and  the  social  intact. 
The  mental  and  the  social  are  biologically  conditioned, 
l,  op.  «'/.,  ii.  p.  562, 
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to  be  sure,  but  mental  and  social  evolution  involve  new 
factors  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  biological  terms.  .  .  . 
(In  the  evolution  of  mind  itself,  there  emerges  first  con 
sciousness,  and  then)  a  higher  level  in  which  mind  has  not 
only  consciousness  but  consciousness  of  values".1  One 
step  only  is  left  to  the  argument,  a  step  which  Professor 
Urban  does  not  take,  but  which  would  be  wholly  con 
genial  to  his  thought.  Even  the  "consciousness  of  values" 
has  two  levels — the  consciousness  of  utilitarian  values 
(food,  warmth,  etc.)  which  men  seem  to  share  with  animals, 
and  the  consciousness  of  moral  values,  which  is  peculiar 
to  man  alone.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of 
moral  values  is  not  "reducible  to",  or  to  be  judged  in 
terms  of,  the  consciousness  of  utilitarian  values.  It  must 
be  "kept  intact". 

It  is  quite  arguable  that  the  phrase  "emergent  evolution" 
is  an  unhappy  one.  It  does  indeed  involve,  as  Professor 
Taylor  says,  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  for  the  adjective 
"is  tantamount  to  an  open  confession  that  there  is  some 
thing  really  present  in  historical  processes  which  ought 
not  to  be  there  if  the  substantive  really  means  what  it  says".2 
The  "theory"  (in  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  a  theory)  appears 
to  retain  the  name  of  "evolution",  but  to  sacrifice  the 
substance.  It  introduces  so  wide  a  possibility  of  discon 
tinuities,  jerks  or  mutations,  that  it  seems  almost  to  deny 
any  continuity  in  life  except  the  most  accidental.  If  applied 
to  the  individual  (and  why  should  it  not  be  ?)  it  would 
appear  almost  to  rob  him  of  any  unity  of  personality,  and 
to  reduce  him  to  a  succession  of  experiences  each  of  which 
creates  an  experiencing  consciousness  at  the  moment  of 
experience,  only  to  destroy  it  the  moment  after.  Perhaps 
its  popularity  in  semi-philosophical  circles  is  due  to  this 
very  fact ;  for  the  modern  psychologist  frowns  on  the 


1W.  AT.  Urban,  Fundamentals  of  EliLics,  pp.  131,  132  ;   cf.  p.  374. 
2A.  E.  Taylor,  Faith  of  a  Moralist,  ii.  p.  167. 
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concept  of  a  "soul"  or  "self"  or  "ego"  prior  even  in 
thought  to  its  experiences,  and  seems  almost  to  aim  at 
reverting  to  the  atomist  empiricism  of  Hume.  This, 
however,  is  beside  the  point.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  notice  that  the  vast  weight  of  modern  thought,  even 
when  it  still  calls  itself  "evolutionary",  subscribes  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  course  of  history  will  produce  new 
varieties,  whether  of  species  or  of  ideas,  which,  however 
late  they  emerge  in  the  process,  are  independent,  self- 
existent,  non-derivative,  and  to  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits  alone. 

If  this  is  so,  it  applies  immediately  to  our  problem. 
The  modern  theory  of  the  evolution  of  moral  concepts 
is  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  that  of  Hobbes. 
The  latter  is  a  genuine  evolution,  the  former  is  not.  The 
theory  of  the  invisible  but  omnipotent  policeman  evolves 
naturally  from  the  fact  of  the  known  but  fallible  police 
man  ;  you  have  only  to  make  the  latter  somewhat  less 
material,  and  somewhat  more  powerful,  to  have  the 
rudiments  of  an  idea  of  God.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sug 
gest  that  this  is  how  the  world  first  reached  the  idea  of 
God ;  I  only  submit  that  in  itself  it  is  a  conceivaoie  pro 
cess. 

But  that  the  idea  of  a  moral  law  to  be  obeyed  for  its 
own  sake,  whether  the  individual  would  be  punished  for  diso 
bedience  or  not,  should  have  evolved  from  the  idea  of  penal 
laws  enforced  by  social  punishment,  is  incredible.  The  diffi  r- 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  too  great  to  entitle 
us  to  say  that  the  one  was  derived  from  the  other.  It  is 
all  the  difference  which  we  usually  express  by  the  words 
' 'prudential* '  and  "ethical"  respectively.  The  one  says, 
"Do  this,  for  you  will  be  punished  if  you  do  not".  The  other 
says,  "Do  this,  even  though  society  would  reward  you  for  not 
doing  it".  We  are  faced  not  with  an  evolution,  but  with  a 
complete  contradiction  ;  we  have  here  a  veritable  "jerk"  or 
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"sport"    or    "mutation" — a    new    species    in    thought — a 
new  fact  quite  independent  of  all  preceding  facts. 

We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  compare  the  central 
conception  of  ethics  with  the  central  conception  of  utility, 
and  call  the  former  a  debased  or  illusory  evolution  from 
the  latter.  To  do  so  is  to  ignore  the  essential  discontinuity 
between  them.  It  follows  that  no  consideration  of  its 
emergence  in  history  can  make  the  moral  idea  an  illusion. 
It  may  have  arisen  late  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  ;  but 
that  does  not  affect  its  truth  in  any  way.  It  is  to-day  a 
primarydatum  of  consciousness  ;  and  it  has  no  less  right  to 
be  treated  as  such  than  any  other  experience  or  idea  which 
we  accept  without  question  at  its  face-value.  Moral  ideas 
may  change,  be  purified,  be  rejected,  as  time  goes  on.  But 
the  moral  idea  as  such  stands  above  challenge,  as  one  of 
those  things  which  have  made  good  their  footing  in  the 
universe  of  thought. 


IV 
HUMANISM 


WHENEVER  the  would-be  moralist,  perplexed  by  the  doubts 
which  criticism  has  cast  upon  his  subject,  falls  into  "labori 
ous  going,  and  sighs  and  groans  and  the  like,"  there  is 
always  a  Worldly  Wiseman  ready  to  indicate  an  easy  way 
out  of  his  "distractions",  and  one  which  can  be  followed 
"with  much  safety,  friendship,  and  content".  "In  yonder 
village  (the  village  is  named  Morality)  there  dwells  a  gentle 
man  whose  name  is  Legality r,  a  very  judicious  man,  and  a 
man  of  a  very  good  name,  that  has  skill  to  help  men  off 
with  such  burdens  as  thine  are  from  their  shoulders  ;  yea, 
to  my  knowledge,  he  hath  done  a  great  deal  of  good  this 
way  ;  aye,  and  besides,  he  hath  skill  to  cure  those  that  are 
somewhat  crazed  in  their  wits  with  their  burdens."  In 
the  history  of  ethical  thought  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  the  name  of  this  convenient  village  where  all  prob 
lems  are  simplified,  and  all  doubts  resolved,  has  been 
Utility ;  and  the  "very  judicious  gentleman"  who  did  the 
honours  of  it  was  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Utilitarianism,  in  fact,  professed  to  eliminate  all  the 
questions  which  had  vexed  moral  philosophers,  by  putting 
forward  a  plain,  unambiguous  creed  which  would  commend 
itself  at  once  to  the  common  conscience  of  mankind.  Its 
purpose  was  simply  to  inculcate  in  all  men  that  type  of 
action,  and  that  type  of  action  alone,  which  would  appear 
on  examination  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
of  the  greatest  possible  number.  No  small  part  of  its  wide 
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appeal  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  outward  manifestation 
It  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church — a  resemblance  all  the  more  specious 
because,  in  the  environment  in  which  utilitarianism  was 
born,  the  ascetic  element  in  Christianity  had  for  the  most 
part  been  forgotten.  It  is  well-known  nowadays  that  the  use 
of  the  words  "pleasure"  and  "happiness"  by  the  utilitarian 
raised  as  many  theoretical  problems  as  those  which  his 
creed  professed  to  solve.  But  the  criticisms  based  upon 
this  fact  are  of  a  kind  which  the  plain  man  will  always 
regard  as  sophistic.  What  concerns  us  most  is  to  inquire 
whether  utilitarianism  did  in  any  sense  rescue  ethics  from 
the  need  for  careful  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  last  two  chapters  have  alluded. 

The  obvious  question  to  which  every  utilitarian  must 
find  a  reply  is  :  "Why  should  I  promote  the  happiness  of  my 
fellow-men,  even  at  my  own  inconvenience  ?"  To  this 
there  are  several  possible  answers,  and  utilitarianism  has 
never  decided  which  of  them  to  take  as  its  official  view. 
Bentham,  writing  more  as  a  legislator  than  as  a  philosopher, 
took  the  shortest  way  with  objectors.  He  had  set  out  to 
make  them  altruists  (why  he  should  do  so,  was  his  own 
concern,  not  theirs),  and  he  proposed  to  institute  such 
penalties,  or  "sanctions",  against  egoistic  behaviour,  that 
even  the  most  selfish  citizen  would  find  it  in  his  interests 
to  obey.  Hobbes,  in  the  same  way,  expected  the  "prince" 
of  his  "great  Leviathan"  to  make  men  respect  the  well- 
being  of  society  as  a  whole,  by  punishing  them  if  they  did 
not  do  so. 

But  Hobbes  saw  further  than  Bentham.  There  was 
a  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  m°n  should  be  will 
ing  to  recognize  the  "prince"  as  a  prince  at  all — why  not 
regard  him  simply  as  an  unwarranted  aggressor  against 
personal  liberty  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Government 
is  ultimately  by  consent  of  the  governed — men  must  have 
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consented^  or  agreed  together^  tacitly  or  explicitly,  to  live  in 
harmony  as  an  organized  community  ;  and  such  an  organiza 
tion  requires  a  sovereign  power.  This  "social  compact", 
in  so  far  as  it  binds  individuals  to  lay  down  their  rights  to 
unlimited  aggressive  action,  has  about  it  an  ethical  flavour. 
It  seems  to  imply  that  men  recognize  a  moral  obligation  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  Hobbes,  however,  commends  it 
to  his  "natural  man"  on  purely  egoistic  grounds.  A  life 
of  intensive  competition  for  pleasure  will  be  at  best  "soli 
tary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish  and  short".  If  you  doubt  it, 
think  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  which  gives  "the 
weakest  strength  enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by 
secret  machination,  or  by  confederacy  with  others  that  are 
in  the  same  danger  with  himself".  1  Think,  too,  of  the 
"diffidence",  or  mutual  distrust,  which  springs  from  this 
sense  of  equality — how  when  a  man  "takes  a  journey,  he 
arms  himself,  and  seeks  to  go  well  accompanied  ;  when 
going  to  sleep,  he  locks  his  doors  ;  when  even  in  his  house 
he  locks  his  chests".8  Multiply  this  "diffidence"  till  it 
plays  its  scene  upon  the  stage  of  international  competition, 
and  what  have  you  then  but  war  ?  Surely  common-sense 
alone  suggests  the  expediency  of  coming  to  "common 
articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may  be  drawn  to  agree 
ment"  to  set  up  a  sovereign  authority,  armed  with  the  sanc 
tion  of  force,  to  distribute  their  pleasures  among  them  in 
such  measure  as  will  best  secure  to  each  a  reasonable 
quantity  ? 

So  far  so  good.  Hobbes  bids  us,  in  effect,  seek  the 
greatest  happiness  of  others,  because  life  will  be  intolerable 
for  us  if  we  do  not.  The  appeal  is  still  to  expediency,  not 
to  conscience.  But  we  noticed  at  an  earlier  stage  that 
Hobbes  was  not  altogether  assured  that  this  egoistic  com 
mendation  of  altruism  would  carry  conviction.  He  could 
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not  avoid  the  direct  appeal  to  conscience  altogether — hope 
lessly  inconsistent  though  this  was  with  his  whole  theory 
of  human  nature.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  even  less  inclined 
to  make  personal  expediency  the  pillar  of  his  system.  He 
does  indeed  mention  the  "hope  of  favour  and  the  fear  of 
displeasure  from  our  fellow  creatures,  or  from  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe",  as  "external  sanctions"  which  might 
"attach  themselves  to  the  utilitarian  morality  as  completely 
and  powerfully  as  to  any  other".1  But  this  is  no  more  than 
to  say  that  with  some  people  these  reasons  may  operate 
to  make  them  act  after  a  particular  pattern  ;  it  certainly 
does  not  imply  that  they  are  the  invariable  or  ultimate 
grounds  why  all  men  should  do  so.  There  is,  furthermore, 
a  curious  passage  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  chapter 
which  runs,  "No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  general 
happiness  is  desirable,  except  that  each  person,  so  far  as 
he  believes  it  to  be  attainable,  desires  his  own  happiness. 
.  .  .  Each  person's  happiness  is  a  good  to  that  person, 
and  the  general  happiness,  therefore,  a  good  to  the  aggre 
gate  of  all  persons"  ; — which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
seems  to  imply  that  I  can  only  find  my  own  happiness  by 
promoting  that  of  others,  but  gives  no  adequate  reason  for 
this  conclusion. 

In  general,  however,  Mill  falls  back  on  "conscience"  far 
more  definitely  than  Hobbes  does.  The  sanction  of  utility 
is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  moral  standards — the  con 
scientious  feelings  of  mankind"  ;  and  therefore  the  precept 
of  "regard  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others"  is  "intui 
tively  obligatory".  2  It  is  a  "first  principle",  and  like  all 
other  "first  principles"  "incapable  of  proof  by  reason- 
ing".' 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  the  issue  between 
expediency  and  morality  is  faced,  the  utilitarian  comes 
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down  on  the  side  of  conscience.  He  propounds  his  doc 
trine  explicitly  as  a  primary  moral  intuition  which  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  cannot  be  validated  by  appeal 
to  any  principle  beyond  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
he  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  rescue  ethics  from  the 
scepticism  into  which  psychology  and  evolutionary  thought 
have  led  it.  The  utilitarian  may  perhaps  have  simplified 
our  practical  problems  by  giving  a  clear  and  concise  prin 
ciple  which  can  be  easily  applied  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 
But  more  than  that  he  certainly  has  not  done.  The  difficul 
ties  which  from  the  outset  surrounded  the  words  "ought", 
"right",  and  "duty",  still  remain. 

But  utilitarianism  has  a  successor  in  the  school  of  moral 
philosophy  known  in  America  by  the  name  of  humanism. 
In  its  best  representatives,  humanism  (like  utilitarianism) 
professes  to  maintain  something  in  general  closely  akin  to 
the  Christian  ethical  tradition.  But  it  does  so  on  a  basis 
of  expediency  alone,  without  appeal  to  the  problematic 
conceptions  which  cluster  round  the  word  "conscience". 
If  this  claim  could  be  substantiated,  we  should  be  able  to 
conclude  with  real  relief  that  the  world  had  at  last  found 
a  solvent  for  its  ethical  difficulties. 


11 


"Humanism"  started  its  modern  career  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  name  replete  with  noble  traditions.  As 
used  in  the  periods  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
the  word  denoted  a  system  of  thought  which  found  value 
in  every  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit.  The  Christian 
humanist  in  particular,  impatient  of  the  ascetic  and  authori 
tarian  aspects  of  medieval  thought,  held  that  no  branch 
of  mortal  life  was  without  value  to  God.  Thus  the  object 
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of  Christian  humanism  was  to  assert  the  dignity  of  all  that 
concerned  man — to  enjoy  the  study  and  service  of  humanity 
in  all  its  bewildering  varieties. 

Here  we  may  discern  at  once  the  difference  between  the 
humanism  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  that  which  to-day 
has  adopted  the  name.  The  Christian  humanist,  when 
challenged  as  to  his  reasons  for  promoting  innocent  happi 
ness,  associating  with  little  children,  engaging  in  commerce, 
interesting  himself  in  politics,  art,  architecture  and  litera 
ture,  might  indeed  reply,  "Because  I  enjoy  these  things". 
But  he  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  add,  "But  even  if  I 
did  not  enjoy  them  I  should  still  make  them  my  concern, 
for  so  is  the  will  of  God — the  objective  moral  law — the 
ultimate  precept  of  conscience — for  man."  The  non- 
Christian  humanist,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  Church 
often  welcomes  him  as  an  ally,  and  though  they  share  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  vocabulary,  says  no  such  thing.  In 
the  sceptical  upheaval  of  the  present  day,  to  which  (as  we 
have  seen)  modern  psychology  and  modern  evolutionary 
thought  have  contributed  so  much,  he  has  abandoned  all 
belief  in  God,  in  objective  morality,  in  conscience,  in 
everything  except  desire  and  its  satisfaction.  Yet  he  aims 
at  propagating  a  type  of  conduct  identical  in  all  essentials 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  humanist ;  and  this 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  self-interest.  We  may  conveniently 
examine  this  new  creed  as  exhibited  in  its  most  popular 
representative,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

Mr.  Lippmann  is  a  writer  of  distinction,  fire,  and  genuine 
insight.  He  has  generous  instincts  and  high  ideals  ;  his 
moral  outlook  would  confer  distinction  upon  any  Christian 
communion  with  which  he  chose  to  associate  himself. 
His  treatment  of  marriage,  sex  and  the  problem  of  birth- 
control  is  one  of  the  wisest  that  has  appeared.  He  can 
describe  the  modern  situation  with  an  accurate  yet  at  the 
same  time  picturesque  artistry  which  leaves  little  to  be 
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added.  But  he  would  scarcely  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Christian,  or  indeed  as  a  theist  at  all.  His  outlook  is 
expressed  succinctly  in  the  following  words  : 

There  has  been,  in  the  great  Christian  tradition,  "a  dis 
position  to  believe  that  behind  the  visible  world  of  physical 
objects  and  human  institutions  there  is  a  supernatural 
kingdom  from  which  ultimately  all  laws,  all  judgments, 
all  rewards,  all  punishments,  and  all  compensations  are 
derived.  To  those  who  believe  that  this  kingdom  exists, 
the  modern  spirit  is  nothing  less  than  treason  to  God.  .  .  . 
To  the  modern  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  in  this 
kingdom  must  necessarily  seem  a  grandiose  fiction  projected 
by  human  needs  and  desires.  The  humanistic  view  is  that 
the  popular  faith  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  its  objects, 
but  only  the  presence  of  a  desire  that  such  objects  should 
exist.  ...  To  one  who  takes  the  humanistic  view,  the 
problem  is  how  mankind,  deprived  of  the  great  fictions,  is 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  needs  that  created  those  fictions. 
In  this  book  I  take  the  humanistic  view  because,  in 
the  kind  of  world  I  happen  to  live  in,  I  can  do  no 
other."  * 

Thus  there  is  nothing  that  has  the  right  to  dominate  a 
man's  actions  except  his  desires  and  their  fulfilment.  "In 
a  world  where  no  man  desired  what  he  could  not  have, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  regulate  human  conduct,  and 
therefore  no  need  for  morality.  In  a  world  where  each 
man  could  have  what  he  desired,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  consolation  and  for  reassuring  guarantees  that  justice, 
mercy  and  love  will  ultimately  prevail.  In  a  world  where 
there  was  perfect  adjustment  between  human  desires  and 
their  environment,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  evil ;  we 
should  not  know  the  meaning  of  sin,  sorrow,  crime,  fear, 
frustration,  pain  and  emptiness."  2 

1W.  Lippmann,  Preface  to  Morals,  pp.  143,  144.     zib.  p.  145. 
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We  may  pass  over  the  obvious  criticism — the  criticism 
which  Glaucon  made  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Republic — that  such  a  world  of  satisfied  desire  might  well 
be  no  more  than  a  "city  of  pigs".  We  may  pass  over  the 
obvious  comment  that  in  such  a  world  neither  should 
we  know  the  meaning  of  virtue,  endeavour,  loyalty  and 
unselfishness.  Mr.  Lippmann's  purpose  is  clear.  For 
him  there  is  only  one  problem  :  How  to  create  a  con 
dition  of  things  in  which  for  each  man  "there  is  an 
/harmonious  adjustment  between  desires  and  the  objects 
/of  desire".  1 

Not  even  so  careful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lippmann  is  able 
to  avoid  occasionally  falling  into  the  language  of  that  faith 
in  the  "invisible  kingdom"  which  he  has  disowned.  In 
fairness  to  him  it  must  be  said  that  he  does  so  very  rarely, 
and  that  at  few  points  does  it  really  affect  his  argument. 
But  it  shows  that  he  has  not  quite  escaped  from  the  glamour 
of  the  older  tradition,  and  it  invests  his  book  with  a  slightly 
mystical  atmosphere  through  which  the  unwary  reader 
might  fail  to  discern  his  real  principles.  Where  desire  and 
the  fulfilment  of  desire  are  the  only  things  that  matter, 
such  words  as  "right"  and  "wrong",  used  in  the  ethical 
sense,  "meaning"  and  "purpose",  applied  to  phenomenal 
objects  apart  from  the  use  for  which  a  human  craftsman 
might  have  intended  them,  or  a  human  agent  employ  them, 
"ideals"  and  so  forth,  are  obviously  empty.  These 
words  belong  to  the  "invisible  kingdom"  which  we  have 
abjured  once  for  all. 

Yet  Mr.  Lippmann  still  uses  them  all.  He  quotes  with 
approval  Confucius's  maxim,  "To  follow  what  my  heart 
desires,  without  transgressing  what  is  right." 2  And 
though  he  immediately  translates  it  into  the  legitimate 
terms  of  his  own  philosophy  as,  "To  follow  what  the  heart 


1Lippmann,  p.  172.     2ib.t  pp.  192,  193. 
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desires  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  stubborn  facts  of 
life" — (a  very  different  thing — for  what  have  the  "stub 
born  facts  of  life"  to  do  with  "what  is  right"  ?) — he  repeats 
it  with  evident  approval  in  its  original  form  on  several 
later  pages  of  the  book.1  He  speaks,  again,  of  the  "mature" 
man  attaining  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  can  "appreci 
ate  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  things  outside  himself,  and 
can  make  these  meanings  and  purposes  his  own".1  He 
speaks  of  the  perfect  man  as  being  "fit  for  the  service  of  an 
ideal".3  Later  on,  indeed,  he  tells  us  that  "ideals  are  an 
imaginative  understanding  of  that  which  is  desirable  in 
that  which  is  possible"  4 — no  more,  that  is  to  say,  than  a 
prudent  perception  of  how  much  of  what  you  want  you 
can  buy  with  the  money  in  your  pocket.  But  the  time- 
honoured  word  "ideal"  carries  some  of  its  original  flavour 
with  it.  Humanism  has  shattered  the  vase  ;  but  the  scent 
of  the  roses  clings  to  it  still. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lippmann's  main  thesis  is  perfectly 
plain  and  unquestioned.  Our  purpose  should  be  "to  learn  to 
desire  the  happiness  that  is  possible"  B ;  to  "adjust  our 
wishes  to  the  world".6  The  writer  does  not  say  why  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  proclaim  this  truth  with  such  intensity. 
If  his  desire  is  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  men  follow 
his  precepts,  the  inherent  unlikeliness  of  their  doing  so 
should  make  him  pause — he  is  desiring  a  happiness  which 
is  not  possible  ;  he  has  failed  to  obey  his  own  maxim  of 
adjusting  his  wishes  to  the  world.  A  much  more  import 
ant  point  emerges.  John  Stuart  Mill  had  already  discovered 
that  "the  conscious  ability  to  do  without  happiness  gives 
the  best  prospect  of  realizing  such  happiness  as  is  attain 
able".  7  Mr.  Lippmann  goes  further.  He  is  in  essence  one 
of  the  world's  great  ascetic  moralists,  though  he  wholly 


!/7>,   pp.   258,  327.      2p.  183.       sp.  161.      *p.  259.      5p.  151.      'p.  180, 
c.  2. 
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misunderstands  the  disinterested  character  of  Christian 
asceticism,  lie  insists  that  "one  of  the  conditions  of  happi 
ness  is  to  renounce  some  of  the  satisfactions  which  men 
normally  crave".  1  And  in  the  process  of  his  argument  he 
finds  himself  renouncing  so  many  of  these  satisfactions, 
that  his  fellow  humanists  might  well  turn  upon  him  and 
denounce  him  as  a  rigorist. 

The  pattern  of  "maturity"  (which  is  his  word  for  man  as 
he  would  have  him  be) — whether  in  commerce,  social  life 
or  statecraft — is  the  scientist  who  sacrifices  everything  in 
pursuit  of  an  answer  to  the  problem  he  has  undertaken  to 
solve.  Such  a  life  Mr.  Lippmann  calls  "disinterested".  2 
It  is  only  as  society  is  progressively  leavened  by  men  of 
this  character  that  any  of  us,  he  suggests,  can  attain  happi 
ness,  or  maintain  such  happiness  as  we  have  secured.  We 
must  learn  to  "respond  to  larger  situations  and  to  longer 
stretches  of  time,  and  without  much  interest  in  their 
immediate  result  in  convenience  and  pleasure".  We  must 
attain  "detachment  from  that  which  is  apparently  pleasant 
or  unpleasant".  8  We  must  attempt  to  "transcend  our 
ordinary  impulses".  *  We  must  "refuse  to  regard  our  own 
desires,  tastes,  interests"  (presumably  our  momentary  ones) 
"as  affording  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  world".  5 
Wre  must,  in  short,  adopt  the  curiously  subversive  principle 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  not  so  satisfying  as  two  birds  in  the 
bush. 

This  use  of  the  word  "disinterested"  is  confusing.  It 
is  obviously  coloured  by  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word 
as  "unselfish",  and  perhaps  this  fact  commends  it  to  the 
author.  But  if  my  own  happiness  is  the  only  purpose  I 
have  in  view,  it  is  absurd  to  call  me  "unselfish".  Our 
modern  civili2ation,  Mr.  Lippmann  tells  us,  depends  upon 


1Lippmann,  p.  156.     2p.  221,  et  pass.     3p.  225.     4p.  222. 
6p.  238  (from  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell). 
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the  scientist  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  unless  the  scientist  h?.s 
learnt  "the  habit  of  disinterested  realism  in  dealing  with 
the  data" — his  learnt  not  merely  to  "ignore  his  own 
prejudices",  but  even  to  employ  "an  elaborate  method  for 
detecting  and  discounting  his  prejudices," — the  "desired 
results  will  not  be  produced".  1 

But  what  are  these  desired  results  ?  For  those  who 
endow  and  reward  the  scientist,  presumably,  the  comfort 
and  security  assured  in  increasing  measure  by  successful 
scientific  research ;  for  the  scientist  himself,  the  same 
results,  together  with  a  moderate  though  adequate  remun 
eration  for  his  labour.  Similarly  with  modern  industry  and 
commerce.  It  is  to-day  "too  subtly  organized  to  be  run 
by  naively  passionate  men",  and  therefore  "puts  a  premium 
upon  men  whose  characters  are  sufficiently  matured  to  make 
them  respect  reality  and  to  discount  their  own  prejudices".  2 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  simply  that  if  you  are 
to  get  on  in  life,  to  secure  such  happiness  as  is  possible  for 
you,  to  induce  men  to  "put  a  premium  on  your  services", 
you  must  not  be  "nr.iYely  passionate".  You  must  curb 
your  momentary  whims  and  fancies,  and  subordinate 
present  and  fleeting  pleasure  to  future  and  more  lasting 
joys.  If  this  is  disinterestedness,  then  we  must  call  the 
cold  and  calculating  libertine  disinterested,  or  the  callous 
and  inhuman  slave  to  ambition — anyone,  indeed,  who  to 
subserve  an  interest  in  which  he  believes  he  will  find 
happiness  tramples  down  his  lesser  sympathies  and  instincts, 
and  marches  ruthlessly  towards  his  goal.  In  this  respect, 
Milton's  Satan  is  as  disinterested  as  any  other,  and  deserves 
our  reverence  and  praise. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lippmann  would  reply  that  in  the  history 
of  the  world  thousands  of  men  have  attempted  to  obtain 
happiness  by  methods  such  as  these — the  methods  of  the 


lib.  p.  238.     »P.  257. 
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libertine  or  the  conqueror  ;  and  that  their  failure  has  been 
notorious  and  pitiful.  If  one  of  them,  here  and  there, 
professes  to  have  achieved  his  goal,  there  can  be  set  along 
side  him  a  hundred  who  confess  to  disillusionment  and 
despair.  Hobbes  had  already  hinted  as  much  in  his  sug 
gestive  chapter  on  the  equality  of  all  men.  But  it  is  doubt 
ful  whether  the  would-be  Don  Juan,  Napoleon  or  Tamer 
lane,  will  be  deterred  by  such  arguments.  He  maintain^ 
that  be  at  least  is  strong  enough  to  bend  circumstances  to 
his  own  desires  ;  and  he  might  add  that  too  many  of  Lipp- 
mann's  "disinterested"  scientists  have  died  in  misery  and 
want  in  their  attics  to  make  their  way  of  life  a  very  attractive 
one.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  could  logically  be 
answered.  His  method  may  be  a  foolish  one,  and  doomed 
to  failure  ;  but  he  is  at  least  as  good  a  humanist  as  Mr. 
Lippmann.  He  proposes  to  make  a  "harmonious  adjust 
ment  between  desire  and  the  objects  of  desire". 
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Humanism,  then,  is  a  system  which  in  principle  can 
draw  no  distinction  of  moral  worth  between  the  selfish 
debauchee  and  the  "disinterested"  scientist.  It  may  claim 
to  regard  the  former  as  a  fool  and  the  latter  as  a  wise  man. 
But  even  this  claim  is  open  to  dispute  ;  and  in  any  case 
each  type  of  character  is  at  best  only  choosing  a  road  to 
happiness  which  may  show  itself  in  the  end  to  be  a  cut  dc 
sac.  With  such  a  conclusion  no  serious-minded  humanist 
can  rest  content ;  he  must  look  round  for  a  way  of  escape. 
Once  again  utilitarianism  saggests  a  method.  There  wrere 
moments  when  John  Stuart  Mill  came  near  to  suggesting 
that  the  general  consensus  of  mankind  proved  that  "mental 
pleasures"  (let  us  say,  those  of  the  scientist)  were  "superior" 
to  bodily  pleasures,  because  of  their  greater  "permanency, 
safety,  uncostliness,  etc." — i.e.,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
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pursuits  did  in  fact  produce  more  pleasure,  on  balance,  than 
any  other.  "On  all  these  points,"  he  said,  "Utilitarians  have 
fully  proved  their  case"  ;  and  although  this  line  of  argu 
ment  is  crossed  by  another,  and  different  one,  to  which  we 
must  allude  in  a  moment,  he  would  seem  to  appeal  in  proof 
to  the  "unquestionable  fact  that  those  who  are  equally 
acquainted  with,  and  equally  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoy 
ing  both  (methods),  do  give  a  most  marked  preference  to  the 
manner  of  existence  which  employs  their  higher  faculties."1 

But  the  fallacy  here  is  evident.  There  are  a  great  many 
people,  who  after  acquaintance  with  both,  prefer  (let  us 
say)  beer  to  Beethoven — many  more,  in  all  probability, 
than  those  who  prefer  Beethoven  to  beer.  How  is  their 
testimony  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Clearly,  by  saying  that  they 
were  not  "equally  acquainted"  with  both ;  or  (if  that 
cannot  be  proved)  that  they  were  not  "equally  capable  of 
appreciating  and  enjoying  both".  It  was  wise  of  Mill  not 
to  develop  this  argument  at  length,  for  it  is  exposed  to  a 
fatal  counter-attack.  From  the  fact  that  a  man  does 
not  prefer  Beethoven  to  beer  you  cannot  deduce  that  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  so  ;  still  less  can  you  infer  that  all  who 
have  the  capacity  in  question  do  in  fact  realize  it  in  their 
actual  preferences.  And  in  any  case  on  matters  of  this  kind 
statistics  are  not  available.  Mill's  "unquestionable  fact"  is 
a  pure  fiction  of  his  own,  which  could  only  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  an  enumeration  of  cases  so  exhaustive  and 
delicate  that  the  world  could  never  undertake  it. 

Mill's  statement,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  the  last 
paragraph  has  represented  it.  He  repeatedly  alludes  to 
"higher  faculties",  to  "pleasures  more  valuable  than  others", 
apart  from  any  question  of  amount,  to  "more  desirable 
kinds"  of  pleasure,  to  pleasures  "superior  in  quality"  and 
so  forth.  His  final  theory  of  the  general  consensus  of 
mankind  is  that  it  prefers  a  lesser  quantity  of  the  "higher" 

^Utilitarianism,  c.  2. 
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kind  of  pleasure  to  an  (even  immeasurably)  greater  quantity 
of  the  "lower"  kind.  "Few  human  creatures,"  he  says, 
"would  consent  to  be  changed  into  any  of  the  lower  animals 
for  a  promise  of  the  fullest  allowance  of  a  beast's  pleasures  ; 
no  intelligent  human  being  would  consent  to  be  a  fool, 
no  instructed  person  would  be  an  ignoramus,  no  person 
of  feeling  and  conscience  would  be  selfish  and  base,  even 
though  they  should  be  persuaded  that  the  fool,  the  dunce, 
or  the  rascal  is  better  satisfied  with  his  lot  than  they  are 
with  theirs.  ...  It  is  better  to  be  a  human  being  dissatis 
fied  than  a  pig  satisfied  ;  better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied 
than  a  fool  satisfied.  And  if  the  fool  or  the  pig  is  of  a  differ 
ent  opinion,  it  is  because  they  only  know  their  own  side 
of  the  question.  The  other  party  to  the  comparison  knows 
both  sides."  l 

This  version  of  the  matter  has  roused  considerable  critic 
ism,  most  of  which  need  not  concern  us.  What  is  of  partic 
ular  interest,  however,  is  that  a  similar  turn  is  given  to  his 
own  theory  by  the  modern  humanist,  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  base  conclusions  to  which  it  can  be  per 
verted.  "Happiness"  is  one  of  the  great  terms  of  the 
humanist  system,  but  so  also  are  "value",  "personality", 
"self-expression",  and  "self-realization".  Many  Christian 
writers  use  the  same  phrases  ;  and  we  are  constantly  being 
told  that  ethics  is  the  "pursuit  of  values",  or  that  "personal 
ity  is  the  key  to  the  problems  of  life",  or  that  "self-realization 
is  the  goal  of  Christian  endeavour".  But  when  the  Epicur 
ean  looks  for  "happiness"  and  "value"  in  satisfying  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  or  "expresses  his  personality"  in  quiet 
self-indulgence,  or  "realizes  himself"  in  anti-social  ways, 
the  humanist  is  in  a  dilemma.  Any  attempt  to  show  that 
happiness  will  not  be  found  along  these  lines  must  be  as 
inconclusive  as  Mill's  ;  yet  he  can  scarcely  acquiesce  in 
the  admission  that  the  crudest  hedonism  is  a  legitimate 
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deduction  from  his  premises.  So  the  humanist,  more 
commonly  than  not,  follows  the  path  which  Mill  has  just 
marked  out  for  him.  He  qualifies  his  great  keywords  with 
significant  adjectives,  and  makes  the  object  of  life  the 
achievement  of  real  happiness,  or  of  the  highest  values,  or  of 
ideal  personality,  or  of  the  realization  of  the  true  self. 

What  is  to  be  made  of  this  change  of  emphasis  ?  These 
words — "real",  "true",  "highest",  and  so  forth — cannot 
mean  "the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  (or  value)  possible 
in  the  circumstances".  If  they  did,  the  argument  would 
not  have  advanced  a  single  step — the  sensualist  would 
still  reply  that  he  found  it  possible  to  obtain  all  the  happi 
ness  he  wanted  in  his  own  degraded  way  of  life.  The  words 
are  really  terms  of  ethical  meaning,  borrowed  from  that 
world  of  invisible  laws  which  the  humanist  has  disowned. 
They  mean  simply  "the  kind  of  happiness  which  we 
ought  to  pursue",  "the  kind  of  personality  we  ought  to 
express",  "the  kind  of  self  we  ought  to  realize"  ;  and  the 
fact  they  conceal  is  that  we  are  encouraging  the  individual 
to  pursue  not  simply  his  own  happiness  but  his  happiness 
on  certain  moral  conditions. 

Indeed,  we  probably  mean  more  than  this.  We  mean 
that,  if  in  any  set  of  circumstances  happiness  appears  to 
conflict  with  the  moral  requirements  envisaged  by  the 
words  "true  happiness",  then  we  expect  a  man  to  satisfy 
the  moral  conditions,  and  let  the  happiness  go.  No  doubt 
we  tell  him  that  happiness  attainable  only  on  immoral 
conditions  is  apparent  and  not  real ;  or  that  he  will  get 
more  happiness  by  satisfying  the  moral  requirements  of  the 
situation  than  in  any  other  way.  But  these  are  pious 
beliefs  alone,  and  not  in  any  sense  statements  that  can  be 
proved — at  all  events  on  merely  humanist  principles.  Insofar 
as  the  humanist  takes  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "true 
happiness"  and  "the  highest  values",  he  has  abandoned  his 
humanist  creed,  and  become  an  intuitionist  like  any  other. 
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A  similar  criticism  is  warranted  in  connection  with  the 
theory  sometimes  known  as  "ideal  utilitarianism".  Ideal 
utilitarianism  professes  to  give  a  simple  formula  which 
will  facilitate  our  judgments  as  to  what  actions  are  "right". 
The  formula  is  that  "all  duty  is  to  be  analysed  into  duty 
to  promote  the  highest  good".1  The  theory  is  clearly 
ethical,  in  that  it  recognizes  frankly  that  we  have  duties,  or 
that  there  are  such  things  as  right  actions  ;  it  is  utilitarian 
in  so  far  as  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  "good"  is 
obviously  a  pleasurable  one.  But  it  has  once  more  the 
great  disadvantage  of  not  being  quite  clear  whether  our 
duty  is  to  promote  the  highest  "good"  or  the  most  "good". 
The  definition  just  quoted  is  immediately  applied  by  its 
author  to  cases  of  conscience  in  the  form  :  "The  solution  is 
always  to  be  sought  by  asking  which  act  in  these  circum 
stances  will  promote  the  most  good."8  Here,  again,  acute 
problems  are  raised  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  "good", 
but  we  can  leave  them  on  one  side.  The  dilemma  for  the 
ideal  utilitarian  is  the  same  as  that  for  Mill.  If  he  stands  by 
the  phrase  "the  most  good",  he  has  no  answer  to  the  mere 
sensualist  who  says,  "That  is  what  I  am  pursuing."  If  to 
avoid  this  danger  he  alters  his  shibboleth  to  "the  highest 
good",  he  has  only  said,  "You  ought  to  pursue  (or  promote) 
that  good  which  you  ought  to  pursue",  or  "the  good  on 
certain  moral  conditions".  In  neither  case  has  he  given 
us  any  real  assistance. 

It  follows  then,  that  a  moralist  who  puts  in  the  forefront 
of  his  system  the  words  "happiness",  "value",  "good", 
"self-realization"  and  the  like,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  only 
after  rigorous  criticism  of  his  terms.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  or  human  good 


1W.  A.  Pickard  Cambridge,  in  Mind,  April,  1932,  p.  148. 
2A  similar  ambiguity  in  Rashdall's  Theory  of  Good  and  livil,  e.g.,  vol.  i, 
p.  26.4 — "The  superior  man's  good  has  more  value  ,  ,  .  because  it  is  a  greater 
and  elsewhere. 
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is,  in  the  proper  circumstances,  a  moral  end.  No  doubt, 
also,  everything  that  has  value  in  the  sight  of  men  has  also 
some  value  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  though  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  the  same  value  as  it  has  for  man.  But  from  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  happy  in  certain  circumstances  we  cannot 
infer  that  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  those  circumstances  ; 
nor  from  the  fact  that  he  values  this,  that  or  the  other,  or 
finds  "good"  in  it,  can  we  infer  that  he  values  it  as  much  as 
he  ought  to,  or  that  he  ought  to  value  it  as  much  as  he 
does.1  Happiness  and  right  action  do  not  always  go 
together,  in  this  world  at  least,  whatever  we  may  think 
.of  the  next.  An  action  is  not  right,  in  fact,  simply  because 
it  promotes  happiness,  or  good,  or  values,  or  self-realiza 
tion.  It  may  very  well  do  each  or  all  of  these  things  ;  in 
some  sense  perhaps  it  must  do  them.  But  that  does  not 
affect  the  question.  An  action  is  right  because  it  is  right, 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

The  fact  that  humanism  has  recourse  so  often  to  adjec 
tives  expressing,  though  obscurely,  moral  conditions,  with 
which  to  qualify  its  hedonist  doctrines,  is  of  primary 
importance.  It  is  simply  the  unwilling  recognition,  by  the 
anti-moralist,  that  moral  conditions  are  after  all  supreme. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  make  them  supreme  without 
ambiguity  ;  and  allow  happiness,  values,  and  self-realiza 
tion  to  fall  into  their  proper  places  as  ends  which  it  is 
indeed  a  duty  to  promote,  but  \vhich  must  on  every  occasion 
be  weighed  against  those  other  aims  or  ends  which  con 
science  also  lays  upon  us  as  duties,  and  whose  existence, 
as  apart  from  happiness,  is  guaranteed  not  least  of  all  by 
the  use  of  the  ambiguous  words  "real"  and  "true",  which 
the  humanist  finds  himself  compelled  to  use. 


1Nor  from  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  desired  can  we  infer,  as  Mill  (c.  4)  sug 
gested,  that  it  is  desirable — if  by  "desirable"  we  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
desired. 
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IV 

It  is  to  the  abiding  credit  of  Mr.  Lippmann  that  he  avoids 
to  the  end  any  of  these  ambiguities.  On  one  or  two  rare 
occasions  he  speaks  of  "apparent  happiness"  or  "apparent 
interests"  (tacitly  contrasted,  of  course,  with  "real  happi 
ness"  and  "real  interests")  but  that  is  all.  He  is  simply 
telling  us  the  best  way  in  his  own  experience  to  be  happy ; 
and  he  himself  notices,  not  without  some  surprise,  that  the 
best  way  he  has  discovered  is  almost  identical,  in  altered 
circumstances,  with  the  way  of  rigid  asceticism.  But  on 
the  facts  of  life,  the  generality  of  men  do  not  agree  with 
him ;  and  as  he  professes  to  be  dealing  with  facts  alone, 
and  not  ideals,  they  may  claim  to  know  as  much  about 
happiness  as  he  does. 

Every  man  is  the  final,  and  indeed  the  only,  judge  of  his 
own  happiness.  It  is  on  this  account  that  "humanism",  with 
its  shibboleths  of  "happiness",  "expressing  personality", 
and  "self-realization",  has  too  often  become,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  a  synonym  for  mere  self-indulgence.  Mr.  Lippmann 
is  as  much  alarmed  at  this  as  anyone  can  be,  and  treats  of 
it  especially  in  a  chapter  on  marriage  and  sex  which  deserves 
to  become  classical.  His  discussion  is  limited,  of  course, 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  telling  his  readers  only  how  to  be 
happy  though  married.  But  his  conception  of  married 
love  is  so  high  and  inspiring  that  no  excuse  need  be  offered 
for  ignoring  the  limitation,  and  giving  some  account  of 
his  views  as  a  whole. 

The  scientific  discovery  of  methods  of  birth  control, 
Mr.  Lippmann  tells  us,1  has  made  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  what  -are  cften  called  the  "primary  and  the 
secondary  objects  of  the  sexual  impulse",  but  what,  with  a 
deft  choice  of  phrase,  he  himself  calls  "parenthood  as  a 
lPrefa&  to  Morals,  p.  293. 
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vocation"  and  "love  as  an  art".  Now,  naturally,  it  is  with 
"love  as  an  art"  that  the  new  humanism  is  primarily  con 
cerned  ;  and  Mr.  Lippmann's  main  contention  is  that 
"love  as  an  art"  can  make  men  happy  only  when  it  is  con 
joined  with  "parenthood  as  a  vocation".  He  points  out 
that  "there  are  two  arts  of  love,  and  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  which  one  is  meant".  l  The  first — though  its 
devotees  call  it  "romantic  love" — is  no  more  than  the  crude 
satisfaction  of  lust,  and  its  "aftermath"  is  "either  tedium  in 
middle  age,  or  the  compulsive  adventurousness  of  the 
libertine".  No  sane  man  could  choose  this  art  of  love  as  the 
royal  road  to  happiness. 

Mr.  Lippmann  makes  dexterous  use  of  the  modern 
novelist  in  support  of  this  contention.  "There  is  now  a 
generation  in  the  world  which  is  approaching  middle  age. 
.  .  .  They  have  exercised  the  privileges  (of  sex)  without 
external  restraint  and  without  inhibition.  Their  conclu 
sions  are  reported  in  the  latest  works  of  fiction.  Do  they 
report  that  they  have  found  happiness  in  their  freedom  ? 
Well,  hardly.  Instead  of  the  gladness  which  they  were 
promised,  they  seem  to  have  found  a  waste  land."  Then 
follows  a  quotation  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Krutch  in  support  of 
the  same  contention  :  "If  one  turns  to  the  smarter  of 
those  novelists  who  describe  the  doings  of  the  more 
advanced  set  of  those  who  are  experimenting  with  life  .  .  . 
one  will  discover  in  their  tragic  farces  the  picture  of  a 
society  which  is  at  bottom  in  despair  because,  though 
it  is  more  completely  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
love  than  in  anything  else,  it  has  lost  the  sense  of  any 
ultimate  importance  inherent  in  the  experience  which 
preoccupies  it"  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  "graver 
of  the  intellectual  writers"  who  start  from  the  same 
premises.2 

Mr.  Lippm-ann  therefore  turns — with  a  passing  glance 

'Lippmann,  p.  295.     *#.,  pp.  302,  303. 
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at  a  minor  school  of  thought  which  sees  in  the  "art  of 
love"  simply  a  "shameless,  harmless,  and  unlimited  pleasure" 
for  the  young1 — (and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sex 
instinct,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  position  which  can  never 
be  assigned  to  it  by  anyone  who  has  ever  seriously  studied 
its  influence  either  in  history  or  in  psychology) — to  those 
who,  like  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis,  think  of  the  "art  of  love" 
in  higher  terms.  "The  act  of  intercourse,"  says  Dr.  Ellis, 
"is  only  an  incident,  and  not  an  essential  in  love"2 ;  it  is 
the  "stimulus  and  liberator"  of  the  "wholesome  activities 
of  all  the  complex  and  interrelated  system  of  the  organ 
ism".3  "But  what,"  asks  Lippmann,  "are  the  finest  and 
most  exalted  activities  which  are  to  be  stimulated  and 
liberated  ?  The  discovery  of  truth,  the  making  of  works 
of  art,  meditation  and  insight  ?  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  specify. 
If  these  are  the  activities  that  are  meant,  then  the  discussion 
applies  to  a  very  few  of  the  men  and  women  upon  earth. 
For  the  activities  of  most  of  them  are  necessarily  concerned 
with  earning  a  living  and  managing  a  household  and  rear 
ing  children  and  finding  recreation.  If  the  art  of  love  is 
to  stimulate  and  liberate  activities,  it  is  these  prosaic  activi 
ties  which  it  must  stimulate  and  liberate.  But  if  you 
idealize  the  logic  of  birth  control,  make  parenthood  a  separ 
ate  vocation,  isolate  love  from  work  and  the  hard  realities 
of  living,  and  say  that  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  carefree, 
what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  separated  it  from  all 
the  important  activities  which  it  might  stimulate  and 
liberate.  You  have  made  love  spontaneous  but  empty, 
and  you  have  made  home-building  and  parenthood  efficient, 
responsible  and  dull."4 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  prudent  and  happy  use  of 
the  sex  instinct  can  only  be  found  in  the  context  of  parent 
hood  and  home-building.  Mr.  Lippmann  goes  on  to 
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assert  that  this  context  is  only  reasonably  possible  where 
marriage  is  monogamous  and  is  regarded  from  the  outset 
as  a  permanent  relationship.  "The  convention  of  mar 
riage,"  he  says,  "rests  on  an  interpretation  of  human  nature 
which  does  not  confuse  the  subjective  feeling  of  the  lovers 
that  their  passion  is  unique,  with  the  brutal  but  objective 
fact  that,  had  they  never  met,  each  of  them  would  in  all 
probability  have  found  a  lover  who  was  just  as  unique.  .  . 
In  the  home  made  by  a  couple  who  propose  to  see  it  through, 
there  are  provided  the  essential  conditions  under  which 
the  passions  of  men  and  women  are  most  likely  to  become 
mature  and  therefore  harmonious."1 

All  this,  to  serious-minded  readers,  is  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  sound  logic.  As  between  the  ascetic  humanism 
of  Lippmann,  and  the  libertine  humanism  of  the  modern 
novel  and  play,  there  is  no  real  choice.  Mr.  Lippmann 
has  pointed  out  the  prudent  and  safe  method  of  reaping 
happiness  from  the  instinct  of  sex,  and  to  such  readers  his 
arguments  are  conclusive.  But  how  will  they  affect  the 
careless  seeker  after  pleasure  ?  Will  he  not  say,  as  he  said 
to  the  high-principled  utilitarian,  "Leave  me  to  my  modes 
of  obtaining  pleasure  from  the  sex-instinct,  and  I  will  leave 
you  to  yours"  ?  It  is  in  the  sub-conscious  fear  of  some  such 
issue  to  his  argument  that  Mr.  Lippmann  has  attempted 
to  bolster  it  up  with  a  fallacy. 

Despite  his  humanist  convictions,  Lippmann  finds 
himself  compelled  in  the  last  resort  to  turn  for  help  to 
ethical  intuitionism.  His  whole  construction  turns  about 
the  pivot  of  parenthood  ;  and  to  be  strictly  logical  he  ought 
to  insist  as  a  universal  truth  that  nowhere  else  than  in 
parenthood,  and  the  monogamous  relationship  which  it 
implies,  can  the  sex-instinct  find  its  most  satisfying 
expression.  But  this  he  does  not  say.  On  the  contrary,  as 
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we  have  seen,  he  regards  parenthood  throughout  as  a  "respon 
sibility" — a  "vocation" — a  duty,  in  fact,  for  all  whose 
circumstances,  external  and  internal,  point  them  towards 
mating.  His  humanism,  in  short,  like  all  sober  humanism, 
serves  only  to  cloak  a  moral  idealism  of  which  even  he 
remains  unconscious  to  the  last.  He  evades  the  obvious 
fallacies  of  "true  happiness"  and  the  "higher  values"  ;  but 
his  fate  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  use  these 
terms. 

Need  we  ask  why,  in  the  end,  he  finds  himself  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  pure  ethics  ?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
He  dare  not  argue,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  that  parent 
hood  is  a  sure  road  to  happiness.  The  attempt  of  the 
modern  world  to  evade  parental  cares  is  obvious  and 
unquestioned ;  the  humanists  who  have  the  popular  ear 
have  seen  to  that.  Were  Lippmann  to  say,  "Parenthood 
is  the  greatest  of  all  joys  which  the  world  knows",  the 
world  to  which  he  is  appealing  would  laugh  him  out  of 
court.  Were  he  to  say  "Parenthood,  I  admit,  is  a  sorrow ; 
but  it  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  joys  of  sex,"  the 
carnal  humanist  would  reply  :  "Then  the  price  is  too  high 
for  us  ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  more  transient 
pleasures  of  promiscuity."  On  the  purely  non-moral  basis 
from  which  he  started  he  could  not  reach  his  conclusion. 
Hence  his  change  of  tactics.  Staking  his  all  upon  that 
subconscious  wraith  of  the  idea  of  duty  which  still  haunts 
even  the  most  sceptical  mind,  he  says,  in  effect :  "If  you 
will  not  adopt  parenthood  either  as  itself  a  source  of  joy, 
or  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  other  joys,  adopt  it  at  least 
as  a  duty ;  for  in  adopting  it  even  as  a  duty  you  will  find 
a  happiness  beyond  your  highest  dreams  and  hopes." 

Without  ihe  central  conception  of  parenthood  as  a 
vocation,  therefore,  Mr.  Lippmann's  argument  will  appeal 
to  none  but  the  already  converted.  With  it  (however  out 
of  place  it  may  be  in  a  system  which  refuses  to  believe 
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in  "laws  of  the  invisible  world"),  he  may  be  able  to  catch 
the  attention  of  all  but  the  strict  logician  or  the  uncom 
promising  sensualist.  Like  all  other  writers  who  take  life 
seriously,  and  set  out  to  place  the  ethical  traditions  of 
Western  civilization  on  a  solid,  even  though  non-ethical, 
basis,  he  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a  moralist  malgre  lui. 


H 


V 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS 


AMONG  the  problems  raised  for  the  modern  mind  by  the 
evolutionary  study  of  ethics,  \ve  noticed  one  which  was 
concerned  not  so  much  with  the  first  principles  of  ethics 
as  such,  as  with  this  or  that  particular  precept.1  The 
scientific  study  of  customs  and  taboos,  which  has  now 
collected  an  almost  unmanageable  wealth  of  evidence,  has 
had  startling  results.  John  Locke,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  opened  the  door  to  scepticism  by  retailing  some  of 
the  less  creditable  ethical  customs  of  the  "Caribbs  and 
and  Tououpinambos". 2  His  method  has  been  widely 
followed  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  ideas  of  what  actions 
are  right  and  what  are  wrong  vary  between  nation  and 
nation,  culture  and  culture,  age  and  age,  in  accordance  with 
variations  of  belief,  superstition,  aesthetic  interests,  econo 
mic  needs  and  so  forth,  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent. 
This  new  knowledge,  of  course,  has  made  for  tolerance. 
We  are  no  longer  prepared  to  insist  that  our  enlightened 
generation  must  be  right,  as  against  all  other  generations, 
where  we  find  ourselves  differing  from  them.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  that  ethical  truth,  like  all  truth,  has 
different  aspects  or  facets  ;  that  there  are  various  roads 
leading  to  the  same  goal,  and  so  forth.  We  are  slower  to 
condemn  and  more  apt  to  learn  than  in  the  past ;  there  is 
more  of  Christian  charity  and  less  of  hardness  of  heart 

1 Supra,  p.  72  .     *  Ess  ay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  bk.  i,  c.  3. 
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among  us.  We  put  forward  our  views  more  tentatively 
than  before  ;  indeed,  we  prefer  to  call  them  views,  opinions, 
beliefs,  rather  than  convictions,  intuitions,  creeds.  Ethical 
tolerance,  born  into  the  world  in  the  train  of  the  religious 
tolerance  which  emerged  from  the  break-up  of  medieval 
civilization,  has  brought  with  it  happier  and  homelier 
relationships  between  men  of  goodwill  of  very  different 
types.  This,  beyond  question,  is  all  to  the  good  ;  but 
behind  it  lies  a  change  of  outlook  nothing  less  than  revo 
lutionary. 

There  is  a  common  opinion,  very  popular  nowadays, 
according  to  which  it  is  illegitimate  for  me  to  criticize,  or 
to  quarrel  with,  or  to  condemn  anyone  else's  determinations 
of  right  or  wrong  (just  as  it  is  illegitimate  for  him  to 
criticize  or  to  condemn  mine),  whether  the  actions  we  are 
considering  are  our  own  or  others.  This  does  not  neces 
sarily  imply  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong  about 
the  matter  under  review,  whatever  it  may  be,  though  many 
shallow-minded  persons  are  inclined  to  draw  this  con 
clusion.  What  it  does  suggest  is  that,  even  if  there  is  such 
a  final  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  locked  up  in 
the  mind  of  God,  and  is  unattainable  to  man.  As  far  as 
human  judgments  are  concerned,  the  right  and  wrong  of 
a  particular  action  are  "merely  matters  of  opinion",  or 
"merely  matters  of  taste".  We  must  not  be  surprised  or 
alarmed  if  they  vary  from  man  to  man. 

Further  (according  to  this  view)  if  we  call  these  variations 
"matters  of  opinion",  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
"truth"  about  which  they  are  "opinions"  is  so  complex  and 
inaccessible,  that  either  "opinion"  is  in  all  probability  as 
far  from  it  as  the  other  ;  so  that  for  A  to  attempt  to  convert 
B  to  his  own  opinion  is  at  best  a  foolish  waste  of  time.  Or 
again,  if  we  call  them  "matters  of  taste",  the  analogy  we 
have  in  mind  is  drawn  not  so  much  from  spheres  like  those 
of  music,  art,  or  literature  (where  most  of  us  iliink  we  can 
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discern  something  definitely  akin  to  a  standard,  up  to  which 
those  who  differ  from  us  can  and  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  educated),  but  rather  from  the  most  elementary  spheres, 
in  which  we  agree  to  differ — as  I  do  not  waste  effort  to 
convert  my  friend,  who  prefers  strawberry  jam  to  raspberry 
jam,  to  my  own  preference  for  raspberry  jam  over  straw 
berry. 

This  attitude  towards  ethics  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  characteristic  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  great 
English  writers  to  speak  of  conscience  and  its  dictates  in 
terms  of  "sensibility"  or  "feeling",  rather  than  of  reason 
— as  though  generous  sentiments  in  themselves  sufficed  to 
make  an  action  right,  and  superseded  any  insight  that 
history  or  argument  can  give  into  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  the  moment  we  speak  of  "feelings"  we  are 
speaking  of  something  subjective,  whimsical,  independable, 
individualistic — something  which  can  vary  from  man  to 
man  without  anyone  being  a  penny  the  worse  ;  and  the 
mere  suggestion  that  moral  principles  may  be  of  such  a 
character  is  subversive  of  all  morality.  Bishop  Gore  used 
often  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  between  the 
formula  of  the  ancient  prophets  :  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying  .  .  ."  and  the  formula  of  the  modern 
pulpit,  "We  do  feel,  do  we  not  .  .  ." — of  which  the  finest 
example  occurred  in  a  University  sermon,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  opened  with  the  memorable  words,  "I  feel  a  feeling 
which  I  feel  sure  you  all  feel."  For  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me" — or  even  its  modern  counterpart, 
"It  is  my  duty  to  do  so-and-so" — implies  something  settled, 
final,  eternal  and  unshakeable  ;  whereas  "We  do  feel,  do 
we  not  ?"  is  the  language  of  one  for  whom  everything  is 
uncertain,  nebulous,  wayward,  transitory,  and  unreal. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  case  that  all  of  these  writers — 
who  are  often  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  "moral  sense" 
or  "sentimentalist"  school  of  thought — would  have 
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accepted  the  implication  of  their  language  that  our  moral 
judgments  are  inherently  subjective  and  relative.  Some  of 
them  intended  no  more  than  to  insist  upon  the  immediacy 
of  the  grasp  which  conscience  has  upon  its  first  principles  ; 
but  instead  of  using  the  word  "intuition"  (a  metaphor 
drawn  from  physical  vision),  they  used  the  word  "sense" 
(drawn  metaphorically  from  sensory  experience  of  any 
kind),  or  "feeling"  (drawn  generally  from  the  emotional 
life).  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  insist,  against  Hobbes,  that  there  were  other  motives  in 
life  besides  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain — the  altruistic, 
social,  sympathetic  emotions,  and  so  forth — and  that  man  is 
not  merely  self-seeking.  Others,  again,  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  those  higher  aesthetic  interests  of  which  we  have 
spoken — music,  painting,  the  plastic  arts — in  which, 
though  the  feelings  are  perhaps  more  intimately  engaged 
than  the  intellect,  we  have  not  abandoned  the  belief  that 
there  is  some  standard  of  excellence  to  which  both  execu 
tion  and  appreciation  ought  to  conform. 

Finally,  there  were  those  who,  repelled  by  the  habit  of 
some  intuitionists  of  speaking  of  conscience,  or  the  judg 
ment  of  right  and  wrong,  as  though  it  were  something  as 
cold  and  impersonal  as  the  mathematical  operation  of 
adding  up  a  column  of  figures,  tried  to  redress  the  balance 
by  a  change  of  vocabulary.  They  saw  that  our  attitude 
towards  a  particularly  callous  murder,  to  take  an  extreme 
example,  is  not  simply  to  compare  it  with  the  Ten  Com 
mandments  and  to  register  the  unemotional  judgment, 
"This  was  a  very  wrong  action",  but  to  be  repelled,  shocked 
and  horrified  by  it.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  a  desire  to 
emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  matter  that  Bishop  Butler 
defined  cc?riGcience  by  two  deliberately  paradoxical  phrases 
-"either  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or  a  sentiment  of  the 
understanding"  l — in  the  hope  that  his  readers  would 

1  Dissertation  II. 
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observe  that  the  heart  does  not  perceive,  nor  the  under 
standing  feel,  and  would  draw  the  necessary  inference. 

But  whatever  extenuation  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of 
particular  writers  who  thus  used  the  language  of  feeling 
in  their  account  of  conscience,  the  general  result  was 
regrettable.  It  lent  and  still  lends  colour  to  the  popular 
aphorism  :  "As  long  as  a  man  believes  he  is  doing  right, 
he  is  doing  right",  which  is  the  watchword  of  the  subjec 
tivism  or  relativism  of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  it 
stands,  this  phrase  is  manifestly  absurd — as  absurd  as  if 
we  were  to  say  "As  long  as  you  believe  you  are  good 
looking,  you  are  good  looking",  or  "As  long  as  you  believe 
the  train  is  going  to  Birmingham,  it  is  going  to  Birming 
ham".  Here,  for  a  moment,  we  have  passed  out  of  the 
realm  of  ethics  into  that  of  logic,  and  we  must  not  become 
involved  in  unnecessary  problems.  What  is  self-evident 
is  that  if  I  say  "I  believe",  or  "I  hold",  or  "I  am  convinced", 
that  A  is  B,  two  factors  are  involved — the  actual  facts 
about  A,  and  my  opinion,  judgment,  or  conviction  con 
cerning  them.  And  however  we  choose  to  express  the 
relationship  between  facts  and  opinions  (or  judgments) 
about  those  facts,  it  is  evident  that  my  judgments  are  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  the  facts,  whereas  the  facts  are 
wholly  independent  of  my  judgments  about  them.  Hence 
my  judgment  that  A  is  B  is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  guarantee 
that  A  / s  B  ;  for  if  it  were,  the  facts  would  no  longer  be 
independent  of  my  judgment  about  them.  It  is  just  this 
principle  which  is  defied  by  the  statement:  "So  long  as 
you  believe  you  are  doing  right,  you  are  doing  right" ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  else  may  be  true  about  ethics,  this 
cannot  be  accepted. 

But  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  phrase  gives  a  new 
meaning,  and  a  very  important  one.  Suppose  we  say, 
"So  long  as  you  believe" — (and  if  we  are  to  use  the  vague 
word  "believe"  in  this  connection,  as  is  commonly  done? 
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let  us  use  it  throughout  in  the  sense  of  "are  convinced") 
—"that  what  you  are  doing  is  right,  and  do  it  for  that 
reason,  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing  it".  Here  is  a  state 
ment  to  which  everyone  would  agree,  though  they  might 
on  occasion  be  inclined  to  add :  "But  this  does  not  mean 
that  your  past  history,  which  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
reach  such  a  conviction,  is  free  from  blame  as  well."  This 
new  form  of  the  original  statement  is  clearly  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  action  itself,  as  with  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  agent — with  what  in  fact,  is  commonly  called  his 
motive?  the  reason  why  he  does  what  he  does.  Without 
going  further  into  the  difficult  question  of  "motives"  at 
this  stage,  we  may  set  down  at  once  two  propositions  : 

(1)  If  a  man  does  what  he  does  because  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  right,  his  motive  (which  may  now  be  called  "conscien 
tious")   is   laudable,   praiseworthy,   or   meritorious  ;     and 

(2)  If  he  does  whatever  he  does  in  spite  of  a  conviction 
that  it  is  wrong,  his  motive  (whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
it)   is   "unconscientious",   and   deserving   of  the   greatest 
possible  blame. 

ii 

Moralists  have  always  placed  the  highest  possible  value 
upon  "conscientiousness",  and  rightly  so.  Even  the 
medieval  church,  which  had  few  scruples  about  compelling 
men  to  conform  to  its  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  held 
firmly  to  the  maxim :  "Conscience,  even  when  in  error,  is 
always  to  be  obeyed."  It  matters  intensely  that  men  should 
do  what  they  do  from  conscientious  motives,  and  should 
avoid  unconscientious  action.  It  matters  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  one  form  adopted  by  the  subjectivist  philosophy  we 
are  considering  is  embodied  in  the  maxim,  "It  is  only  the 
motive  that  matters."  This  was  the  all-inclusive  ethical 


1On  the  word  "motive",  see  infra  p.  125,  n. 
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principle  of  the  great  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant,  who 
wrote  in  the  forefront  of  his  Metapbysic  of  Morals,  "Nothing 
can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it, 
which  can  be  called  good  without  qualification"  ("uncon 
ditionally")  "except  a  good  will"  ;  and  explained  that  he 
called  the  will  "good",  "not  because  of  what  it  performs  or 
effects  .  .  .  nor  from  the  purpose  which  is  to  be  attained  by  /'/", 
but  because  we  conceive  that  purpose  (whatever  it  may 
be)  to  have  the  value  of  law  for  us.  The  good  will  implies 
"simple  conformity  to  law  in  general,  without  assuming 
any  particular  law  applicable  to  certain  actions".  x 

All  this  is  profoundly  important.  But  we  are  left  with 
the  question  :  "Granted  that  conscientious  motives  matter, 
and  matter  intensely,  does  not  rightness  of  action  matter 
as  well  ?"  To  that  the  only  possible  answer  is  "Yes". 
Quite  obviously,  a  man's  motives  could  not  be  conscientious 
unless  he  thought  rightness  of  action  mattered  so  much 
that  he  must  attempt  to  reach,  and  hold,  convictions  about 
it.  And  our  concern  with  children's  moral  ideas — our 
desire  that  they  should  have  true  ideas  about  the  right  and 
the  wrong — implies  quite  clearly  that  we  are  not  content 
with  conscientiousness  alone. 

Our  ideal,  in  short,  is  not  simply  that  of  a  state  of  society 
in  which  everyone  acts  with  praiseworthy  motives,  but 
one  in  which  everyone  does  what  really  is  right  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  right  2 — a  very  different  matter.  Hence 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  Kant  was  overstating  his 
case  when  he  said  that  the  "good  will"  was  always  good 
"unconditionally",  or  "without  qualification".  We  do 
introduce  qualifications  where  a  man  does  what  we  call  the 
"wrong  thing"  with  a  clear  conscience.  We  say  it  would 
have  been  better  if,  with  the  same  conscientiousness,  he 


fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metapbysic  of  Morals  t  first  section  (T.  K, 
Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Htbics,  pp.  9,  TO,  16,  18). 

2But  for  a  further  development  of  this,  see  infra  p.  151. 
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had  done  right — serving  his  God,  for  example,  as  he  has 
served  his  king.  And  perhaps  Kant  himself  saw  this  in  the 
end  ;  for  he  spends  the  whole  second  part  of  his  treatise 
giving  us  rules  for  recognizing  the  actions  which  will  be 
(not  conscientious,  but)  right — a  proceeding  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  and  superfluous  if  he  had  been 
interested  in  conscientiousness  alone. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  praiseworthiness  of 
motive  and  rightness  of  action  ?  If  there  is  such  a  con 
nection,  it  seems  to  be  psychological  rather  than  ethical. 
Psychologically — so  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  think — 
there  is  a  deep-lying  law  of  character  by  which  the  man  who 
habitually  acts  conscientiously  will  undergo  a  refinement 
of  moral  outlook,  and  gradually  come  to  a  true  appreciation 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Conversely,  the  man  who 
habitually  disobeys  his  conscience  will  find  himself  in  the 
end  with  no  conscience — no  discrimination  of  right  and 
wrong — to  obey  or  disobey.  But  whether  these  are  psycho 
logical  truths  or  only  pious  opinions,  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  ethical  theory,  inasmuch  as  we  can  never  infer  from 
the  conscientiousness  of  a  man's  motives  that  his  actions 
are  right,  nor  from  the  rightness  of  his  actions  (if  we 
believe  them  to  be  right)  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
motives.  The  two  questions  are  wholly  distinct ;  the 
answer  to  the  one  gives  no  indication  whatever  as  to  the 
answer  to  the  other.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
that  he  expressed  this  truth  as  forcibly,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  writer  has  done.1 

A  single  instance  will  make  the  principle  clear.  Go  back 
in  thought  to  the  time  when  the  conscience  of  the  com 
munity  as  a  whole  had  just  decided  that  the  burning  of 
witches  was  wrong.  Imagine  a  survivor  of  the  earlier 
generation  (an  inquisitor  by  profession,  let  us  say)  who  still 


1Mill,  Utilitarianism^  c.   2. — "The  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the  agent." 
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maintained  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  burning  was  the 
only  right  and  proper  way  of  dealing  with  witches.  Imagine 
him,  further,  to  be  a  person  of  refined  sensibilities,  to 
whom  the  very  thought  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others, 
even  upon  witches,  was  agony.  Conscience  would  compel 
him,  if  occasion  arose,  in  violation  of  these  natural  sym 
pathies  (which  he,  of  course,  would  call  unworthy  and 
sentimental  weakness),  and  in  defiance  of  the  general  sense 
of  the  community,  to  press  for  the  burning  of  a  witch — 
even,  if  necessary,  to  undertake  it  himself. 

What  would  the  community  do  ?  They  would  believe 
him  to  be  utterly  in  the  wrong.  They  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  his  actions  taking  effect.  But  every  fair- 
minded  man  would  be  bound  to  respect  him  for  the  honesty 
with  which  he  adhered  to  his  principles,  in  the  face  not 
merely  of  social  disapproval  but  also  of  genuine  personal 
anguish.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  illustrates 
the  point  at  issue.  The  inquisitor's  principles  and  actions 
would  be  utterly  and  absolutely  wrong,  as  we  have  said  ; 
though  the  community  as  a  whole  had  so  recently  thought 
and  acted  in  the  same  way  that  he  could  not  be  accused 
of  madness  in  holding  to  the  time-honoured  view.  But 
for  his  adherence  to  his  principles,  his  good  faith,  his  con 
scientiousness,  we  could  have  nothing  whatever  except  praiee. 

We  may  appeal,  furthermore,  to  universal  agreement  in 
this  matter.  Even  those  who  insist  most  emphatically 
upon  the  relativity  of  moral  judgments  must  admit,  if 
pressed,  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  call  an  action  "right"  simply  because  its 
motive  is  conscientious.  We  have  seen  reason  to  avoid 
the  phrase  "always  wrong",  or  "wrong  in  itself"  ;  but  we 
may  invite  the  sceptic  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
following.  Would  he  not  agree  that  the  sale  of  children 
into  slavery,  and  the  practice  of  infanticide  (to  take  two 
instances  only),  however  much  they  were  tolerated  by  the 
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customary  morality  of  a  particular  civilization,  were  at 
least  "normally"  wrong,  excellent  though  the  motive 
might  be  on  any  particular  occasion  ?  If  he  found  a  man 
publicly  beating  his  wife  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
indignity,  would  he  be  likely  to  shrug  his  shoulders,  and 
say  that  the  Tightness  of  the  action  was  merely  a  matter  of 
opinion  ?  In  some  things  at  least  everyone  holds  that 
there  is  a  standard  of  objective  rightness  which  claims 
observance,  and  that  he  knows  what  that  standard  is. 

These  considerations  must  force  us  to  expand  a  little 
our  original  enumeration  of  moral  judgments.  We  spoke 
of  these  judgments  as  concerned  with  such  words  as 
"right",  "duty",  and  "ought".  Everyone,  of  course,  is 
entitled  to  his  own  niceties  of  vocabulary  ;  but  ordinary 
usage  suggests  that  all  these  words  are  concerned  with 
actions — "the  right  action  for  me  to  do",  "what  I  ought  to 
do",  and  "my  duty"  are  all  synonymous.  But  now  we  have 
discovered  an  entirely  different  class  of  moral  judgment 
which  has  to  do  with  motives,  and  of  v/hich  the  characteristic 
vocabulary  is  "conscientious",  "unconscientious",  "praise 
worthy",  "blameworthy"  and  so  forth.  At  first  sight  it  is 
confusing  that  conscience  should  thus  be  concerned  with 
two  wholly  distinct  types  of  question.  But  it  is  consoling 
to  find  that  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  moral  judg 
ment  than  with  the  aesthetic  judgment,  for  example.  In 
our  esthetic  appreciation  of  a  piece  of  music  we  have  to 
consider  the  form,  the  rhythm  and  the  harmony,  and  pass 
judgments  upon  all  of  them.  Not  one  of  these  judgments 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  others  ;  but  all  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  reach  a  j  ust  appreciation  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  a  singular  misfortune  that  modern  writers  on  ethics 
have  no  accepted  terminology  for  the  distinction  we  have 
been  considering.  Some  use  the  word  "virtuous"  where 
we  have  used  "right",  and  "moral"  where  we  have  used 
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"praiseworthy".  Some  use  "right"  when  speaking  of  the 
action,  and  "morally  good"  when  speaking  of  the  motive. 
A  few  recognize  the  distinction,  but  write  as  though  it 
were  a  distinction  between  qualities  of  actions  rather  than 
between  actions  and  motives,  speaking  of  the  "objective 
Tightness"  and  the  "subjective  rightness"  of  actions. 
There  are  even  books  which  seem  to  leave  the  whole 
question  on  one  side,  as  though  its  significance  had  never 
occurred  to  the  writer.  It  is  therefore  of  very  real  impor 
tance  that  in  opening  any  new  book  on  ethics  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  first  of  all :  "Does  the  author  recognize  the 
distinction  between  right  actions  and  praiseworthy 
motives  ?"  and  then  :  "What  terminology  does  he  employ 
to  express  it  ?" 


m 


In  judging  of  the  rightness  of  an  action,  then,  we  are  not 
required  to  take  cognizance  of  the  "motive"  of  the  agent 
— using  the  word  "motive",  for  the  present,  in  that  limited 
sense  in  which  a  praiseworthy,  or  conscientious,  motive 
would  be  guaranteed  by  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question  :  "Did  he  do  it  because  he  believed  it  to  be  right  ?" 
and  a  blameworthy,  or  unconscientious,  motive  by  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question  :  "Did  he  do  it  although 
he  believed  it  to  be  wrong  ?"  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  "motives"  in  deciding  whether  an 
action  is  right  or  wrong,  would  be  seriously  to  confuse 
the  issue.  But  this  does  not  dispose  of  all  the  problems 
concerned  with  the  judgment  of  the  rightness  of  actions. 
We  know  that  "motives",  at  all  events,  must  not  be  taken 
into  account ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  factors, 
apart  from  motives,  have  a  claim  to  be  considered.  A 
good  deal  of  recent  writing  about  ethics  is  directed  to  the 
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discussion  of  this  problem,  and  complex  though  it  is,  it 
seems  necessary  to  gknce  at  it. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that  only  those  actions 
which  are  conscious  and  deliberate  are  proper  material  for  a 
moral  judgment.     Things  done  by  a  sleep-walker  may  be 
called  "actions";  but  even  if  in  his  sleep  such  a  person  did 
something  which  if  he  had  been  awake  he  ought  to  have 
done,  we  should  hesitate  to  say  he  had  done  a  "right" 
action.     Suppose   two   persons,   John   and   James,   to   be 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  James  to  be  taken  suddenly 
ill.     The  right  course  for  John,  if  he  is  awake,  is  to  ring 
the  bell  to  summon  an  attendant.     But  John  happens  to 
be  walking  about  the  room  in  his  sleep,  entirely  uncon 
scious  of  James's  condition,  and  by  pure  coincidence  pulls 
the  bell  at  the  moment  when  James  needs  the  doctor.     In 
such  circumstances,  we  should  scarcely  say  that  John  had 
done  a  "right  action".     The  truth  would  be  that  he  had 
not   performed   an   "action"   in  the   ethical   sense   at  all. 
Similarly,  when  the  archer  in  battle  "drew  a  bow  at  a 
venture",  we  should  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  ask  :  "Was 
such  casual  shooting  right  or  wrong  on  his  part  ?"  —  for  he 
deliberately  chose  to  shoot  at  random.  But  we  should  not  ask: 
"Did  he  do  right  or  wrong  in  killing  King  Ahab  ?"  for  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  he  never  intended  to  kill  him  more 
than  anyone  else  who  happened  to  stand  in  the  arrow's  path. 

(b)  From  this  we  can  easily  pass  to  the  judgment  that 
ulterior  purpose  or  intention  (which  is  quite  different  from 
"motive"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  word)1 


word  "motive"  is  not  popular  with  modern  psychologists,  and  its 
meaning  in  ordinary  conversation  is  vague.  But  we  can  distinguish  it 
from  "intention"  or  "purpose"  by  saying  that  a  man's  "intention"  is  that 
which  he  consciously  sets  before  himself  as  the  goal  for  the  sake 
of  vhich  he  undertakes  an  action  or  course  of  action,  whilst  his 
"motive"  is  the  emotional  tendency  (conscious  or  unconscious)  which 
directed  his  thought  towards  this  intention  rather  than  towards 
another.  Thus  "motives"  in  general  may  be  conveniently  identified  with 
Dr.  Hadficld's  "psychological  constellations"  (supra,  p.  50  ).  Some  motives 
we  approve  because  they  tend  as  a  rule  to  produce  actions  of  the  kind  we 
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must  have  something  to  do  with  the  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  an  action.  One  of  Mill's  critics  put  the  following 
case  :  "Suppose  that  a  tyrant,  when  his  enemy  jumped 
into  the  sea  to  escape  from  him,  saved  him  from  drowning 
simply  in  order  that  he  might  inflict  upon  him  more 
exquisite  tortures,  would  it  tend  to  clearness  to  speak  of 
that  rescue  as  a  'morally  right  action'  ?"  To  this  Mill 
quite  properly  replied  that  the  rescue  was  "only  the  neces 
sary  first  step  of  an  act  far  more  atrocious  than  leaving  him 
to  drown  would  have  been"1 — which  we  may  paraphrase 
by  saying  (though  Mill  himself  might  not  have  put  it  this 
way)  that  the  rescue  was  not,  for  ethical  purposes,  a  dis 
tinct  action  at  all  (any  more  than,  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  speech,  the  exercising  of  the  muscular  effort 
necessary  for  lifting  a  weight  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  action  from  lifting  the  weight)  ;  and  therefore 
was  not  a  fit  subject  for  an  ethical  judgment. 

But  Mill's  further  comment  on  this  imaginary  case  is 
instructive,  if  only  because  it  carries  the  doctrine  of  "inten 
tion"  too  far.  "The  morality"  (or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
tightness)  "of  an  act  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention — 
that  is  upon  what  the  agent  wills  to  do".  That  this  "entirely" 
is  too  sweeping,  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  case  in 
question  a  little  further.  Apparently  the  act  which  Mill  is 


normally  call  "right".  These  may  be  called  "good",  "proper"  or  "worthy" 
motives,  as  opposed  to  "evil",  "improper"  or  "unworthy"  ones;  though  at 
a  ater  stage  (pp.  146,  149)  we  shall  use  the  words  "virtuous"  and  "vicious" 
for  them.  This  approval,  however,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  we 
express  by  the  words  "conscientious"  and  "praiseworthy".  Thus  a  patriot 
who  murdered  a  tyrant  out  of  love  for  his  country,  even  though  he  believed 
he  ought  not  to  do  so,  might  be  said  to  have  a  "good"  motive,  and  yet  it 
would  be  "unconscientious"  or  "blameworthy".  Incidentally,  most  of  us 
would  call  the  action  "wrong"— the  "good"  or  "virtuous"  motive  of  love 
of  one's  country  in  this  case  failing  to  effect  its  normal  result  of  producing 
a  "right"  action — whilst  the  "intention"  (to  make  my  countrymen  happy; 
\vould  undoubtedly  be  "right". 

^Utilitarianism ^  c.  2  (tenth  edition,  p.  27,  footnote). 
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considering  is  the  act  of  "rescuing-with-the-intention-of- 
torturing",  and  not  the  act  of  "rescuing"  in  itself — for  he 
does  not  call  the  latter  either  right  or  wrong.  But  alter 
the  case  very  slightly,  and  suppose  that  the  intention  of  the 
torture  had  been  solely  to  save  the  prisoner's  soul  (as  with 
a  perverted  sense  of  religion,  akin  to  that  of  the  inquisitor, 
it  might  well  have  been,  if  we  ignore  the  words 
"tyrant"  and  "enemy").  Would  this  have  made  either 
the  act  of  "torturing-with-the-intention-of-saving-a-soul", 
or  the  entire  act  of  "rescuing-with-the-intention- 
of-torturing-with-the-intention-of-saving-a-soul",  a  right 
act  ? 

To  this  question  most  people  would  reply,  "No  ;  to  act 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  is  to  have  a  right  intention,  but  not 
even  this  intention  can  make  torture  right.  In  this  case  we  must 
adjudge  the  intention  right  but  the  action  wrong"  Thus  a 
right  intention  does  not  always  make  the  action  designed 
to  give  it  effect  a  right  action.  Similarly,  a  wrong  inten 
tion  does  not  always  make  an  action  wrong.  If  it  is  right 
that  in  a  time  of  general  starvation  a  millionaire  should 
devote  his  wealth  to  feeding  the  hungry,  it  remains  his  duty 
to  do  so,  even  if  his  intention  is  solely  to  obtain  a  peerage 
for  himself.  We  have,  of  course,  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
actions  "always  wrong",  or  "wrong  in  themselves"1 ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  that  an  act  is  right  or  wrong  in 
any  particular  case  until  we  have  at  least  considered  the 
intention  of  the  agent  in  that  case — for  a  right  intention 
may  make  a  normally  wrong  act  right  on  balance,  and  vice 
versa.  But  from  this  need  for  considering  the  intention  it 
does  not  follow  (as  Mill  would  have  us  believe)  that 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action  can  be 
deduced  automatically  from  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  the  intention  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  into 
effect. 


lSupra,  pp.  29,  ff. 
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(<r)  The  case  of  the  inquisitor,  who  burns  or  tortures  with 
the  intention  of  saving  souls,  opens  up  another  line  of 
inquiry.  He  believes  it  right  to  act  after  this  fashion 
because  his  conscience  is  ethically  immature.  Although 
on  this  account  we  hold  him  to  be  blameless,  we  do  not 
call  his  action  right :  for  that  would  be  to  admit  that 
whatever  a  man  believes  to  be  the  right  thing  for 
him  to  do  must  be  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do — 
a  position  we  have  rejected.  Now  the  salient  feature  in 
the  inquisitor's  case  is  this  ethical  immaturity  of  his  con 
science.  He  is  ignorant  (and  we  may  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  his  ignorance  is  unavoidable)  of  a  moral 
principle — the  principle,  namely,  that  torture  is  so  wrong 
that  even  the  intention  of  saving  souls  cannot  make  it 
right.  This  ignorance  makes  him  blameless,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  his  action  to  the 
slightest  degree. 

Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  ignorance  which  appears  to  affect 
not  merely  the  praiseworthiness  of  the  agent,  but  also  the 
rightness  and  wrongness  of  the  action.  We  may  call  it 
the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  relevant  circumstances.  If  a  son  is 
away  from  home  on  business,  it  is  normally  his  duty  to 
remain  at  his  work  until  his  proper  holidays  arrive.  But 
if  he  suddenly  learns  that  his  mother  at  home  (whom,  on 
good  grounds,  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best  of  health)  is 
actually  on  her  death-bed,  it  is  his  duty  to  go  home  at  once. 
Now  if — through  no  fault  of  his  own — a  certain  period 
elapsed  between  the  moment  at  which  his  mother  fell  ill 
and  the  moment  at  which  he  learnt  of  her  illness,  when  did 
his  "duty  to  go  home"  begin  ?  At  the  moment  when  she 
fell  ill,  or  at  the  moment  when  he  first  learnt  of  her  illness  ? 
Moralists  are  not  agreed  about  the  answer  to  this 
question  ;  but  it  would  seem  natural  to  say  that 
the  duty  did  not  begin  until  the  son  learnt  of  the  illness 
— his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  this  circumstance  pre- 
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vented  his"duty  to  go  home"  beginning  at  any  earner  point.1 
In  saying  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  com 
mitted  ourselves  to  the  position  that  whatever  a  man 
believes  to  be  right  is  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do.  It  is 
true  that  every  nice-minded  son  will  recognize  the  duty  of 
going  home  the  moment  he  hears  that  his  mother  is  danger 
ously  ill,  and  that  this  moment  is  also  the  moment  at  which 
we  have  concluded  that  the  duty  actually  comes  into  being 
as  a  duty.  But  the  coincidence  is  purely  accidental.  For 
even  if  the  son,  through  some  strange  moral  immaturity, 
did  not  recognize  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  home,  we  should 
still  consider  it  to  be  so.  We  have  inferred  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  from  the  fact  that  he  judges  it  to  be  so,  but  from 
our  examination  of  the  circumstances  as  they  were  known 
to  him  at  a  particular  moment.  And  even  if  it  were  cer 
tain  that  he  would  set  himself  to  determine  his  duty  on  the 
same  evidence  at  the  same  moment,  and  would  reach  the 
same  conclusion,  it  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the  con 
clusion  which  we  ourselves  reach. 

We  agree,  then,  that  the  son,  in  this  particular  case, 
is  right  in  acting  as  though  his  mother  were  perfectly  well, 
so  long  as  he  believes  her  to  be  so.  We  have  put  this  con 
clusion  on  the  grounds  of  his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
illness.  But  applied  to  other  cases  the  same  principle 
produces  curious  results.  A  child,  for  example,  knows 
that  water  extinguishes  fire,  but  has  never  been  told  that 
to  pour  it  on  blazing  oil  will  make  matters  worse  than 
before — it  is  a  fact  of  which  he  is  unavoidably  ignorant. 
If,  now,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  fire 
caused  by  an  overturned  lamp,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  it 
will  be  right  for  him  to  pour  water  on  the  flames  (despite 
the  fact  that  it  will  unquestionably  spread  the  fire),  because 

Similarly,  if  he  is  unavoidably  ignorant  that  a  car  or  train  is  available 
to  fake  him  home,  it  seems  absurd  to  say  that  his  duty  is  nevertheless  to 
travel  by  car  or  by  train.  His  duty  is  evidently  to  travel  by  the  quickest 
means  M-hich  he  knows  to  be  available. 
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he  believes  that  this  course  of  action  will  extinguish  it. 
Strange  though  this  conclusion  is,  there  seems  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  cases  which  should  forbid  us 
to  apply  in  the  latter  the  principle  which  appeared  to  hold 
good  in  the  former. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  learnt  from  this  last  case. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  question,  "Was  the  ignorance 
avoidable  or  not  ?"  is  not  really  relevant  at  all.  If  the 
child  does  not  know  that  water  will  not  extinguish  burning 
oil,  the  reason  why  he  does  not  know  it  does  not  matter.  It 
may  be  that  no  one  has  ever  told  him ;  it  may  be  that  he 
was  told,  but  did  not  understand  ;  it  may  be  that  he  deliber 
ately  refused  to  attend  to  what  was  said.  However  it  came 
about  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  all-important  fact,  his 
duty  in  presence  of  the  flames  must  be  the  same.  If — as 
the  last  paragraph  led  us  reluctantly  to  conclude — his  duty 
is  to  behave  as  though  water  will  extinguish  blazing  oil,  it 
will  be  none  the  less  his  duty  because  on  some  past  occa 
sion  he  might  have  learnt,  or  even  ought  to  have  learnt  the 
truth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  and  as  some  moralists  would 
say1,  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  pour  the  water  on  the  fire,  even 
though  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  water,  so  far  from 
extinguishing  it  (as  he  supposes),  will  make  matters  worse, 
the  question  of  how  he  came  to  be  ignorant  of  this  fact 
is  obviously  quite  immaterial. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  ignorance  of  relevant  fact, 
however  it  comes  about,  must  affect  the  question  of  a  man's 
duty.  In  estimating  what  is  (or  was)  right  or  wrong  for 
him  to  do  on  a  particular  occasion,  we  must  consider  not 

lcf.,  W.  B.  Ross,  The  Right  and  the  Good,  p.  32  :  "The  right  act  for  me  is 
.  .  .  the  act  which  if  I  were  omniscient  I  should  see  to  be  my  duty"  (pre 
sumably  the  "omniscience"  includes  full  knowledge  of  moral  principles — 
i.e.,  ethical  maturity — as  well  as  full  knowledge  of  relevant  facts) ;  p.  45  : 
"Success  and  failure  are  the  only  test,  and  a  sufficient  test,  of  the  perfor 
mance  of  duty".  Thus  if  it  is  the  child's  duty  to  put  the  fire  out  (as  we  should 
all  agree  that  it  would  be,  if  adequate  means  were  at  hand)  and  his  action 
has  the  reverse  effect,  so  far  from  performing  his  duty  he  has  done  wrong. 
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the  circumstances  as  they  are  (assuming  that  we  know 
them),  but  the  circumstances  as  he  conceives  them  to  be. 
We  have  already  seen  one  curious  consequence  of  the 
application  of  this  principle.  Other  equally  startling  results 
appear  if  we  take  into  account  the  kind  of  ignorance 
which  comes  from  forgetfulness.  If  a  man  has  borrowed 
money  we  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  repay  it.  But  on  our 
principle  it  might  be  thought  that  this  is  only  his  duty  so 
long  as  he  remembers  he  has  borrowed  it.  The  moment  that  he 
forgets  the  fact,  and  so  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance  about  it, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  his  duty ;  but  if  he  remembers  the  fact 
again,  the  duty  will  revive.  This  sounds  a  ridiculous  con 
clusion  :  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  duties  can  appear  and 
vanish  like  pantomime  demons.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some 
modification  of  the  principle  is  necessary  in  cases  where 
we  are  dealing  with  ignorance  resulting  from  forgetful- 
ness  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  what  form  this 
modification  should  take. 


iv 

From  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  will  be  abundantly 
apparent  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  questions  of 
right  or  wrong  on  any  given  occasion.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  these  difficulties  we  have  touched  upon  do  not 
affect  the  individual  who  is  trying  to  decide  what  his  own 
duty  is.  He  has  only  to  judge  on  the  circumstances  as  he 
knows  of  estimates  them  ;  whereas  an  observer,  with  wider 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  must  consider  how  far  (if  at  all) 
the  real  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
— that  is  to  say,  must  have  a  trustworthy  formula  to  apply 
to  all  cases  in  which  the  agent's  ignorance  of  relevant  cir 
cumstances  affects  the  statement  of  the  problem.  But  even 
the  individual  deciding  what  his  own  duty  is  has  a  hard 
task  before  him  ;  and  we  could  scarcely  blame  a  prudent 
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man  foi  saying,  "I  can  never  be  certain  what  is  the  right 
thing  for  me  to  do".  This,  at  first  sight,  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  "I  ought  implies  I  can"  ;  and  if  I  cannot  know 
what  my  duty  is,  it  would  appear  that  I  cannot  in  any 
ethical  sense  do  it — since  an  action,  for  ethics,  must  be 
deliberate.  The  right  act  in  any  situation  must  be  a  pos 
sible  act ;  but  "if  it  is  not  possible  (or  at  least  not  discover 
able),  but  is  only  the  act  which  would  be  right  if  it  were 
possible,  we  are  left  with  an  ideal  in  a  vacuum.  If,  then, 
it  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  sure  what  is  the  absolutely 
right  act,  it  cannot  be  my  duty  to  do  it."1 

But  perhaps  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  it 
appears  to  be.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  maxim,  "I  ought  implies  I  can",  has  really  to  do  rather 
with  praiseworthiness  than  with  rightness  ;  and  is  simply 
a  popular  way  of  saying  that  the  tact  that  we  praise  and 
blame  men  for  their  actions  implies  that  we  believe  them 
to  possess  free-will.  It  cannot  be  my  duty  to  do  what  is 
impossible,  undoubtedly.  But  the  fact  that  I  may  never 
be  able  to  discern  with  precision  what  my  duty  is  on  any 
particular  occasion  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
do  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  physical  absence  or  incapa 
city  would  make  it  impossible.  "I  ought  implies  I  can"  is  not 
the  same  as  "I  ought  implies  I  can  know  for  certain  that  I  ought". 

Again,  the  unlikelihood  of  reaching  truth  in  ethical 
questions  is  no  greater  than  the  unlikelihood  of  reaching 
it  in  many  other  matters — scientific  or  historical  inquiry, 
for  example.  Yet  in  these  other  forms  of  inquiry  the 
extreme  improbability  of  reaching  anything  but  provisional 
judgments,  which  future  generations  may  very  well  dis 
card  or  reverse,  is  never  held  to  stultify  effort.  There 
seems  no  valid  reason,  therefore,  why  it  should  do  so  in 
the  matter  of  practical  ethics.  Nor  again — to  revert  for  a 


1Carritt,  Theory  of  Alora/s,  p.  92  ;   cf.,  H.  A.  Prichard,  Duty  and  Ignorance  of 
Faff,  pp.  9-11. 
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moment  to  a  question  which  was  considered  earlier — do 
divergent  views  in  history  or  physical  science  suggest  that 
the  truth  is  "merely  a  matter  of  taste"  ;  or  lead  to  that 
pessimism  which  is  content,  for  want  of  any  visible  alter 
native,  to  leave  matters  undecided,  or  to  suggest  that  the 
goodwill  and  zeal  of  the  inquirer  should  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  All  that  the 
moralist  asks  of  men  is  that  they  should  persevere  in  the 
inquiries  necessary  for  the  universal  business  of  living  life 
well,  as  steadily  as  the  scientist  or  historian  perseveres  in 
his  more  specialized  sphere. 

Finally,  we  notice  that  in  our  inquiries  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong  (as  also  in  historical  and  scientific  inquiry) 
we  do  from  time  to  time  reach  what  may  be  called  depart 
mental  conclusions — conclusions  on  special  or  isolated 
points,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  further  knowledge 
can  conceivably  upset  or  invalidate.  And  as  to  these  we 
must  confess  ourselves  to  be  in  a  curiously  complicated 
state  of  mind.  For  while  we  admit  the  possibility  that 
new  knowledge  might  compel  us  to  revise  such  depart 
mental  conclusions,  we  arc  yet  convinced  that  no  such 
new  knowledge  will  ever  be  forthcoming ;  and  again, 
without  abating  one  jot  of  this  conviction,  we  yet  allow 
that  it  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  erroneous.  For  example, 
i  hough  there  are  many  problems  that  have  yet  to  be  solved 
in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels,  all 
serious  students  are  convinced  that  nothing  will  upset  the 
hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  the  second  gospel  to  the  first  and 
third.  Yet  few  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  affirm  that  new  know 
ledge  of  a  sufficiently  startling  kind  might  not  upset  it.1 

For  example,  it  might  be  discovered  that  a  primitive  Christian  forger, 
noticing  resemblances  between  "Matthew"  and  "Luke"  which  were  really 
due  to  the  latter  having  used  the  former,  set  himself  to  compose  a  document 
which  should  convince  later  inquirers  that  it  had  been  used  by  both  these 
evangelists  separately  and  was  thus  the  actual  cause  of  the  resemblances. 
And  this,  though  utterly  improbable,  cannot  be  called  impossible.  Cf. 
supra,  pp.  28,  29. 
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It  is  significant  that  we  often  call  these  departmental 
conclusions  by  the  name  of  "moral  certainties".  By  this 
we  appear  to  mean  that  we  are  morally  entitled  to  assume 
them  as  true,  and  to  act  upon  them.  And  when  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  said  to  emphasize  the  relativity  of  the 
judgments  of  conscience,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  "moral  certainties"  are  impossible  in  the  matter  of 
morality  too.  Indeed,  we  know  that  they  are  possible  ; 
for  we  know  that  we  have  them,  in  so  far  as  we  agree  that 
in  no  normal  circumstances  can  it  ever  be  right  to  torture 
a  child  or  to  sell  it  into  slavery.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  may  be  expressed  by  varying  slightly  the 
phrases  which  were  used  on  an  earlier  page  :  "If  a  man 
does  what  he  does  because  he  is  morally  certain  that  it  is 
right,  his  motive  is  conscientious  and  praiseworthy ;  if  he 
does  it  in  spite  of  the  moral  certainty  that  it  is  wrong,  his 
motive  is  unconscientious  and  blameworthy." 


The  turn  which  Kant  gave  to  ethics  brought  into  the 
full  light  of  day  the  importance  of  conscientiousness.  Of 
the  importance  of  right  action,  the  world  was  already  con 
vinced.  But  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two  types  of  moral 
judgment  produces  a  whole  new  range  of  problems.  What 
am  I  to  do  where  I  am  convinced  that  by  allowing  another 
person  to  obey  his  conscience  I  shall  be  conniving  at  a 
gravely  wrong  action,  or  (alternatively)  that  I  can  only 
prevent  such  a  wrong  action  being  done  by  appealing  to 
unconscientious  and  blameworthy  motives  ? 

Take  the  case,  once  more,  of  the  conscientious  burner  of 
witches,  and  assume  that  he  is  about  to  set  a  light  to  the 
pyre  at  the  stern  call  of  duty.  If  by  bribing  him  highly 
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enough,  or  by  terrorizing  him  sufficiently,  we  could  induce 
him  to  disobey  his  conscience  and  let  the  supposed  witch 
go  free,  should  we  do  so  ?  On  the  one  hand,  we  prevent 
a  great  wrong  from  being  done.  But  we  only  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  causing  the  inquisitor  to  sin,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term — that  is,  to  disobey  conscience,  and  con 
science  at  its  clearest  and  most  emphatic.  Could  such  a 
course  of  action  ever  be  allowable  ? 

The  point  was  raised  and  answered,  implicitly  if  not 
explicitly,  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  a  famous  and  dramatic 
passage  in  his  Difficulties  of  Anglicans.  "The  Church  holds/' 
he  wrote,  "that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  drop 
from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  ail  the  many 
millions  who  are  upon  it  to  die  of  starvation  in  extremest 
agony,  so  far  as  temporal  affliction  goes,  than  that  one  soul, 
I  will  not  say  should  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one 
venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  though  it 
harmed  no  one,  or  steal  one  poor  farthing  without 
excuse."1 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  passage  is  slightly 
ambiguous.  Newman  was  really  confusing  two  problems. 
The  first  is  the  problem  :  "May  I  ever  do  evil  that  good 
may  follow  ?"  or  "Can  the  end  justify  the  means  ?"  As 
to  this,  we  have  already  seen  that  we  must  not  allow  our 
selves  to  be  deluded  by  the  sinister  associations  which  these 
phrases  have  gathered  round  them  in  the  course  of  history. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  we  do  constantly  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  doing  something  which  is  "normally  wrong" 
(as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  lying)  in  order  to  prose 
cute  an  intention  which  we  are  convinced  is  right,  or  whose 
Tightness  is  such  that  it  makes  the  wrong  act  right  on 
balance.  And  where  we  find  that  we  are  under  an  absolute 
obligation  to  forward  some  "end"  of  vital  importance,  and 
discover  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  employing  "means" 


1Lect.  viii,  §  4. 
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that  arc  normally  wrong,1  we  do  not  hesitate  to  employ 
those  means,  however  much  we  regret  the  circumstances 
which  made  it  necessary.  Thus  Newman's  first  problem 
is  easily  answered.  We  should  all  tell  "a  wilful  (i.e. 
deliberate)  untruth  that  harmed  no  one"  if  by  doing  so  we 
could  save  "millions  from  dying  of  starvation  in  extremest 
agony"  ;  and  if  the  theft  of  a  farthing  would  produce  the 
same  result,  we  should  hold  that  this  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  "excuse"  to  make  it  the  right  action  in  the  cir 
cumstances.  And  so,  of  course,  would  Cardinal  Newman." 
The  case  is  altered  if  we  recognize  that  by  "wilful" 
Newman  meant  "in  defiance  of  conscience",  and  by  "with 
out  excuse",  "without  the  excuse  of  a  conviction  that  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances".  \Vith  this 
correction,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  he  has  stated  an  argu 
able  case — the  proposition,  in  fact,  that  the  obligation  of 
securing  conscientious  action  in  all  circumstances  is  so 
paramount  that  no  other  obligation,  however  great,  can 
supersede  it.3  That  he  used  the  vague  words  "wilful"  and 
"without  excuse",  instead  of  the  definite  word  "uncon- 
scientiouj",  was  due  to  his  thinking  partly,  at  least,  in 
terms  of  the  first  problem  (which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  conscientiousness),  even  while  stating  the 
second,  to  which  alone  he  was  in  fact  addressing  himself. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  point  to  be  considered :  "Is  the 
obligation  of  securing  conscientiousness  in  all  cases  so 
paramount  as  Newman  held  ?" 

1Or  better,  to  avoid  the  loose  contrast  between  "means"  and  "ends" 
"by  rejecting  the  claims  of  some  other  'end'  involved  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case",  see  supra,  p.  36  . 

2See  his  Apologia,  Chapter  V,  and  appended  note  G. 

8Strictly  speaking,  Newman's  position  is  unexceptionable,  for  it  is  simply 
this  :  "If,  after  considering  all  the  relevant  circumstances  and  consequences 
of  a  particular  course  of  action,  you  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  such  a 
course  is  right,  it  will  be  blameworthy  of  you  not  to  pursue  it,  however 
distressed  you  may  be  at  the  necessity  of  causing  such  consequences".  But 
his  phrasing  is  sufficiently  vague  for  us  to  credit  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  dis 
cussion,  with  the  position  stated  in  the  text, 
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The  late  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  commenting  upon  Newman's 
words,  was  not  himself  wholly  clear  as  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  problems.  But  if  we  supply  the  word 
"unconscientious"  throughout  the  illustrations  he  gives, 
they  will  be  of  service.  On  Newman's  principles,  he 
wrote,  "a  sovereign,  when  calculating  the  consequences 
of  a  war,  should  reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that 
war,  a  single  blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery 
of  a  single  hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single 
woman,  is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire 
commerce  of  his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious 
provinces,  the  destruction  of  all  her  power.  .  .  .  He  must 
believe  that  the  most  fearful  plague  or  famine  that  desolates 
his  land  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if  it  has 
but  the  feeblest  and  most  transient  influence  in  repressing 
vice.  He  must  believe  that  if  the  agglomeration  of  his 
people  in  great  cities  adds  but  one  to  the  number  of  their 
sins,  no  possible  intellectual  or  material  advantages  can 
prevent  the  construction  of  cities  being  a  fearful  calamity. 
Considerations  of  this  kind,"  Lecky  concluded,  "if  duly 
realized,  bring  out  clearly  the  insincerity  and  unreality  of 
much  of  our  professed  belief."1 

Lecky's  naive  championship  of  empire,  culture,  civiliza  - 
tion  and  material  comfort  is  a  trifle  Victorian  for  modern 
tastes  ;  and  the  robust  enthusiasm  with  which  he  cata 
logues  these  blessings  in  his  attempt  to  show  that,  in  com 
parison  with  them,  moral  considerations  are  not  worth  a 
straw,  is  disconcerting.  The  scales  are  unfairly  weighted 
in  this  sketch  of  a  reply.  To  recover  proportion  we  may 
notice  that  Newman  hints  at  a  possible  form  which  his  pro 
position  might  take  which,  old-fashioned  though  it  may  be, 
cannot  on  that  account  alone  be  regarded  as  irrelevant. 
No  "sin"  in  the  world  is  worse  than  unconscientiousness 
—indeed,  there  is  no  other  completely  "wilful"  sin  ;  and 


,  pp.  89,  90  (also  Jf^/cry  of  European  Morals  t  i,  p.  1x2). 
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the  punishment  for  wilful  sin  is  hell-fire.  Are  \ve  pre 
pared,  then,  whatever  earthly  benefits  may  accrue  to  our 
selves  or  others  as  the  consequence,  to  take  a  course  of 
action  which  will  result  in  a  single  soul  being  "lost" — con 
signed  to  eternal  damnation  ?  Phrases  like  these  may 
mean  nothing  whatever  to  us,  but  at  least  they  have  the 
effect  of  making  Lecky's  easy  shelving  of  the  problem  look 
threadbare  and  dishonest.  It  evades  the  fundamental 
issue. 

Nevertheless,  the  verdict  must  in  the  end  go  to  Lecky, 
in  so  far  as  Newman  has  not  proved  that  in  all  cases  con 
scientiousness  must  be  protected  from  temptation.  Nothing 
can  ever  justify  me  in  disobeying  my  conscience,  it  is  true. 
But  if  I  have  to  choose  (there  being  no  other  possible  alter 
native)  between  allowing  a  very  great  wrong  to  be  com 
mitted  and  inducing  a  man  to  disobey  his  conscience,  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  latter  may  be  the 
right  course  for  me.  If  my  only  way  of  preventing  a 
conscientious  regicide  from  throwing  the  bomb  which 
will  precipitate  a  world  war  is  to  offer  him  a  huge  bribe, 
it  may  be  my  duty  to  offer  the  bribe. 

This  may  at  first  sight  appear  no  less  than  a  complete 
surrender  of  morality  to  expediency ;  and  as  such,  no 
doubt,  it  can  be  speciously  represented.  But  really  it  is 
not  so.  For,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  a  genuine 
conflict  between  two  courses  of  action,  each  of  which  is 
normally  "right'*,  or  a  "duty" — the  duty  of  promoting  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  (which  even  the 
most  convinced  opponent  of  utilitarianism  will  admit  to  be 
one  of  my  duties),  and  the  duty  of  promoting  conscientious 
ness  ;  ind  it  is  mere  dogmatic  hardihood  to  say  that  in 
every  conceivable  case  the  second  of  these  two  duties  must 
have  precedence  over  the  first.  Furthermore,  if  a  champion 
of  the  older  idiom  say^  :  "But  you  are  condemning  the 
regicide  to  hell  by  causing  him  to  disobey  his  conscience", 
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I  have  a  clear  answer.  I  am  not  condemning  him  to  hell> 
because  there  is  always  the  chance  that  he  may  repent ; 
whereas,  in  allowing  the  world  war  to  take  place,  I  may 
be  condemning  many  thousands  to  hell  by  placing  them  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  will  almost  inevitably  disobey 
conscience.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions 
of  a  war  are  such  as  to  lessen  men's  grasp  upon  the  impor 
tance  of  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  and  so  to 
promote  unconscientiousness ;  and  some  at  least  of  those 
who  suffer  this  moral  deterioration  will  have  no  time  for 
repentance  before  they  are  hurried  into  eternity. 

Thus  even  if  we  simplify  the  problem  to  the  extent  of 
saying,  "Which  course  of  action  will  promote  the  greatest 
amount  of  unconscientiousness  ?"  the  answer  is  not  neces 
sarily  on  Newman's  side.  A  large  enough  bribe  may  make 
it  "morally  certain"  that  the  regicide  will  succumb  to 
temptation.  But  it  may  also  be  "morally  certain"  that 
the  throwing  of  the  bomb  will  produce  a  world  war,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  outbreak  of  such  a  war  is 
"morally  certain"  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  uncon 
scientiousness.  Add  to  this  all  the  other  evil  effects  of 
such  a  war,  and  the  balance  of  rightness  is  heavily  on  the 
side  of  offering  the  bribe. 


VI 


It  may  occur  to  the  reader — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  result  of  the  discussion — that  we  have  stumbled 
upon  a  principle  or  formula  which  is  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  conscience — a  rule  that  can  be  used  on  every  occasion. 
We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  what  action  is 
the  right  action  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances,  even 
after  we  have  decided  what  circumstances  are  to  be  con 
sidered  as  relevant  and  what  are  not.  The  ordinary  man 
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has  a  mental  catalogue  or  code  of  the  types  of  action  which 
he  believes  to  be  normally  right  and  normally  wrong 
respectively,  together  with  the  usual  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  right  and  wrong.  On  a  problem  being 
presented  to  him,  he  "weighs  rp"  the  arguments  for  any 
against  the  action  proposed,  in  accordance  with  this  code. 
Hence  arise  all  kinds  of  arguments  and  disagreements,  for 
different  men  "weigh  things  up"  very  differently. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  We  may  remind  ourselves  of 
the  one  which  at  first  sight  comes  nearest  to  satisfying  con 
science — the  system  known  as  "ideal  utilitarianism".1 
The  "ideal  utilitarian"  says  in  effect :  "The  matter  is  after 
all  very  simple.  Discover  which  action  will  promote  the 
greatest  good  in  the  circumstances,  and  you  have  got  the 
right  action".  But,  in  fact,  as  was  suggested  in  the  kst 
chapter,  this  solution  does  not  make  things  any  easier  than 
before.  The  sensualist  and  the  philanthropist  have  very 
different  ideas  of  what  is  "good",  and  are  no  more  likeld 
to  agree  on  this  point  than  on  what  is  "right".  There  will 
be  as  much  discussion  as  ever.  And  if  the  "ideal  utili 
tarian"  shifts  his  ground  and  begins  to  talk  about  the 
"highest  good",  that  makes  matters  even  worse.  For  the 
"highest  good"  means  simply  "the  good  which  ought  to 
be  promoted"  ;  and  we  shall  still  be  compelled  to  have 
reference  to  a  catalogue  of  "goods  which  normally  ought 
to  be  promoted",  and  go  through  the  weighing-up  process 
just  as  before. 

'  But  the  failure  of  ideal  utilitarianism  to  produce  a  simpli 
fication  of  ethical  problems  need  not  mean  that  any  such 
ismplification  is  impossible.  And  the  trend  of  our  dis 
cussion  of  the  duty  of  promoting  conscientiousness  sug 
gests  one.  If  it  be  granted  that  certain  conditions — war, 
extreme  poverty,  starvation,  bad  housing — produce  uncon- 

lSupra,  p.  1 06. 
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scientiousness  (and  as  to  the  general  truth  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt)1,  why  should  not  the  test  of  the  rightness  of 
an  action  be  the  degree  to  which  it  will  produce  conditions 
making  for  conscientiousness  ?  This  theory,  which  is 
widely  held,  is  sometimes  called  "Perfectionism"  ;  and  its 
simplest  form  would  be  the  statement,  "Right  actions  are 
those  which  help  others  to  become  conscientious". 

On  "perfectionist"  principles,  then,  ethics  would  be 
concerned  not  with  two  primary  ideas  ("rightness"  and 
"conscientiousness",  but  with  one  ("conscientiousness") 
alone  ;  for  "rightness"  would  merely  be  a  name  for  the 
type  of  action  which  promoted  "conscientiousness".  We 
might  parody  the  utilitarian  formula,  and  credit  the  per 
fectionist  with  the  simple  creed:  "The  greatest  possible 
conscientiousness  of  the  greatest  possible  number", 
as  a  test  to  be  applied  whenever  we  have  to  decide 
which  of  two  actions  is  the  right  one.  And  this 
would  make  practical  ethics  a  relatively  easy  proceeding. 
The  perfectionist  could  claim  as  much  simplicity  for  his 
system  as  is  claimed  by  the  "ideal  utilitarian"  ;  and  with 
far  better  right.  For  there  can  be  (as  we  saw)  an  infinite 
amount  of  argument  as  to  what  is  really  "good"  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  about  what  is  "conscientious". 
Any  action  is  "conscientious"  which  a  man  does  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  right ;  and  any  action  is  "unconscien- 
tious"  which  he  does  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  believes 
it  to  be  wrong. 

Now  it  can  frankly  be  admitted  both  that  it  is  right  to 
promote  conscientiousness,  and  that  the  changes  normally 
introduced  by  right  actions  (whether  so  intended  or  not) 
are  such  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  world  as  a  whole  to 
behave  conscientiously.  But  this  is  entirely  different  from 
saying  that  an  act  is  only  right  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  it 

Although  in  particular  cases  such  conditions  may  and  do  produce  high 
examples  of  heroic  conscientiousness. 
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promotes  conscientiousness.  For,  obviously,  "if  the  good 
ness  we  are  to  promote  consists,  like  our  own,  in  improving 
others  whose  goodness  is  to  improve  others  again,  nobody 
is  ever  the  better  off  for  this  endless  circulation  of  a  paper 
currency  which  is  never  cashed."1  We  are  not  merely 
concerned  that  people  should  be  conscientious  ;  we  want 
them  to  be  conscientious  about  the  things  which  they 
ought  to  be  conscientious  about.  A  conscientious  burglar 
will  not  satisfy  our  sense  of  tightness  by  virtue  of  his  con 
scientiousness,  however  great  it  may  be. 

If  this  is  not  already  clear,  a  change  of  word  may  make  it 
so.  A  firm,  in  engaging  a  shop-walker,  will  wish  him  to 
be  "diligent".  If  he  inquires,  "But  diligent  about  what  ?" 
the  manager  will  reply,  "Diligent  in  seeing  that  the  sales 
men  are  diligent".  But  the  diligence  of  the  salesmen  is 
not  directed  to  seeing  that  the  shop-walker  is  diligent ;  it 
should  be  a  diligence  about  an  objective  duty — the  duty  of 
selling  things.  You  cannot  run  a  shop  successfully  unless 
everyone  engaged  in  it  is  diligent.  But  if  their  diligence  is 
all  directed  to  making  one  another  diligent,  and  nothing  e/se, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  noise  and  confusion, 
but  the  business  will  go  bankrupt  just  the  same.  Diligence, 
like  conscientiousness,  must  be  directed  in  a  large  measure  to 
securing  some  objective  end,  or  discharging  some  objective 
duty,  which  is  an  end  or  duty  quite  apart  from  the  diligence 
or  conscientiousness  with  which  it  is  pursued. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  reduce  all  duties  to  the  duty  of 
promoting  conscientiousness.  There  may  be  a  few  people 
(itinerant  evangelists,  perhaps)  whose  duty  will  in  the  main 
consist  in  trying  to  make  others  conscientious.  But  they 
will  be  very  few,  and  even  they  must  sometimes  tell  the 
others  what  they  wish  them  to  be  conscientious  about. 
Most  of  us  recognize  that  we  have  two  classes  of  duties 
towards  others — the  duty  of  promoting  conscientiousness 

1(^arritt,  op.  tit.,  p.  45,  similarly  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Eth'cs,  p.  593. 
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in  them,  and  the  duty  of  doing  right  by  them  ;  and  that  if 
on  any  occasion  the  duty  of  promoting  conscientiousness 
in  A  conflicts  with  the  duty  of  doing  right  by  B,  there  is 
no  cut-and-dried  solution  of  the  problem.  The  one  duty 
has  to  be  weighed  against  the  other,  and  we  have  no  scale 
by  which  to  weigh  them  except  that  progressive  faculty  of 
moral  insight  to  which  we  alluded  previously.1  This  may 
be  a  depressing  conclusion  for  those  who  look  to  moral 
philosophy  for  an  infallible  method  of  settling  practical 
doubts  and  debates.  But  it  means,  as  we  saw,  that  ethical 
inquiry  is  almost  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  historical 
or  scientific  inquiry ;  and  more  than  that,  perhaps,  we 
have  no  right  to  expect. 


lSuprat  pp.  28,  39. 


VI 
RELIGION 


WHEN  a  man  does  what  he  does  because  he  believes  it  to 
be  right,  we  say  that  he  has  acted  from  a  conscientious 
motive,  and  regard  him  as  worthy  of  praise.  This  would 
be  absurd  unless  we  supposed  him  to  be  in  some  measure 
a  free  agent.  We  do  not  in  any  strict  sense  praise  a  well- 
grown  tree  for  giving  shade  to  the  garden,  nor  blame  a 
stunted  one  for  making  no  efforts  to  shelter  us  from  the  sun. 
The  conscientious  man  deserves  praise  just  because 
he  might  have  chosen  to  act  unconscientiously,  but  resisted 
the  temptation  to  do  so  ;  and  if  he  had  acted  unconscien 
tiously  we  should  have  blamed  him,  because  he  did  not 
resist  temptation  when  he  might  have  done  so. 

This  statement  of  the  case,  however,  would  not  suit  the 
psychological  determinist  at  all.  He  recognizes,  of  course, 
that  some  men  do  perform  the  action  which  they  believe 
to  be  right  even  in  the  face  of  strong  desires  to  do  some 
thing  else ;  and  that  in  a  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  they 
perform  this  action  because  they  believe  it  to  be  right.  But 
he  explains  this  by  saying  that  in  them,  on  these  occasions 
at  least,  the  desire  to  do  that  which  they  believed  to  be 
right  was  stronger  than  any  other  desire,  and  therefore 
caused  them  inevitably  to  act  as  they  did.  And  although 
we  have  seen  reason  not  to  accept  this  deterministic  account 
of  conscientious  action  (and  indeed,  if  we  did,  our  use  of 
the  words  "praiseworthy"  or  "meritorious"  in  this 
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connection  would  be  ridiculous),  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  it  which  opens  up  a  new  range  of  problems. 

We  admitted,  at  a  much  earlier  stage,1  that  the  discoveries 
of  modern  psychology,  while  they  cannot  invalidate  our 
belief  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  will,  have  reduced  the 
number  of  occasions  upon  which,  and  the  limits  within 
which,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  will  is  free  to  act. 
Far  more  of  our  actions  are  of  the  nature  of  "conditioned 
reflexes",  as  the  phrase  goes — that  is,  are  wholly  determined 
by  the  antecedent  states  of  mind  and  body  of  the  agent— 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Among  these  "deter 
mined"  actions  there  are  some  at  least  to  which  conscience 
gives  a  form  of  approval.  It  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
approval  which  we  indicate  by  the  word  "praiseworthy" 
Nor  is  it  altogether  the  approval  which  we  give  to  a  "right', 
action ;  because  we  tend  to  reserve  the  latter  kind  of 
approval  for  actions  which  are  conscious  and  deliberate.8 
It  seems  as  though  we  should  be  obliged  to  revise  once 
more  our  scheme  of  moral  judgments,  and  recognize  that 
they  fall  into  more  than  the  two  distinct  classes  which  we 
have  hitherto  admitted. 

The  type  of  action  that  provokes  this  reflection  is  just 
the  type  which  the  psychologist  has  described  in  his 
attempt  to  account  for  conscientiousness.  There  are  per 
sons  so  constituted  that  their  desire  to  do  what  they  believe 
to  be  right  in  the  circumstances  is,  as  a  rule,  stronger  than 
any  other  desire  which  those  circumstances  can  arouse  in 
them.  "In  such  people,"  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "rever 
ence  for  the  moral  law  has  become  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness"  ;  and  he  gives  to  acts  which  spring  from 
such  a  motive  the  title  of  saintly.9  Of  such  persons  the 
old  Socratic  maxim,  "Virtue  is  knowledge",  would  be  true, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  Socrates 


lSupra,  p.  62.     *Supra,  p.  125.     'E.  F.  Carritt,  Theory  of  Morals,  p.  137. 
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intended  it.  They  have  merely  to  learn  what  is  the  right 
action  on  any  occasion,  and  their  desire  to  do  what  is  right 
will  carry  it  triumphantly  into  effect,  strong  though  their 
other  desires  may  be. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this — as  emanating  from  motives  for 
which,  though  we  cannot  call  them  "conscientious",  we 
have  a  form,  and  indeed  a  very  intense  form,  of  approval 
— is  another  category  of  actions.  Mr.  Carritt  gives  it  the 
name  virtuous,  and  says  :  "When  the  desire  that  we  act 
upon  is  of  a  kind  that  usually  leads  to  right  acts,  and  there 
fore  ought  to  be  encouraged,  I  call  it  a  virtuous  act."1 
Strictly  speaking,  since  that  which  excites  our  approval  is 
the  motive,  or  "desire  that  we  act  upon"  (for  the  act  may 
spring  from  a  desire  that  "usually  leads  to  right  acts",  and 
yet  be  a  wrong  act  in  the  circumstances),  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  the  adjective  "virtuous"  for  our  judgment  of 
motives.  But  this  is  a  minor  point.  The  person  who  is 
habitually  benevolent,  or  tolerant,  or  courageous,  or 
unselfish,  is  a  person  whose  motives  in  general  are  "vir 
tuous".  And  if  these  motives  are  so  strongly  developed 
in  him  that  they  normally  conquer  all  other  desires  and 
motives,  without  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  remind 
himself  in  addition  that  the  action  to  which  they  point  on 
any  particular  occasion  is  the  right  action,  then — still 
following  this  same  terminology — we  may  say  that  he  has 
a  "virtuous"  character. 

Actions  which  spring  from  psychological  conditions 
such  as  the»e  are  not  of  the  type  with  which  we  associated 
the  epithet  "conscientious".  We  "praise"  conscientious 
ness,  and  we  praise  it  most  of  all  when  it  results  from  an 
effort  of  will  put  forth,  in  the  belief  that  the  action  proposed 
is  right,  in  face  of  a  strong  desire  to  do  some  other  action. 
The  stronger  the  opposing  desire  the  more  merit  we  find 
in  the  conscientious  effort  of  the  will  which  overcomes  it. 

1Carritt,  p.  137. 
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person,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  born 
in  this  or  that  respect.  He  has  a  strong  innate 
tendency  to  act  benevolently  or  courageously.  We 
approve  of  these  benevolent  and  courageous  actions  of  his, 
as  also  (of  course)  of  the  dispositions  from  which  they 
spring.  But  since  they  are  a  natural  endowment,  and 
have  not  been  achieved  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  we  do  not 
praise  him  for  them  ;  nor  should  we  use  the  word  "praise 
worthy"  in  respect  of  them.  For  though  the  man  may  do  what 
he  does,  believing  it  to  be  right,  he  does  not  necessarily  do  it 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  right.  He  does  it  because 
his  desire  to  do  the  action  (quite  apart  from  any  belief 
that  it  is  right)  is  stronger  than  any  other  desire  of  the 
moment. 

The  same  is  true,  in  principle,  of  the  "saintly"  character. 
Here  the  agent  must  indeed  believe  that  the  action  he  does 
is  right — otherwise  his  desire  to  do  what  is  right  could 
never  have  moved  him  in  the  direction  of  this  particular 
action.  But  what  enables  him  to  do  the  action  is  not  so 
much  an  effort  of  will  following  on  his  recognition  of  its 
Tightness — (that  would  make  the  action  "conscientious") — 
as  the  overwhelming  desire  to  do  whatever  appears  to  be 
right,  which  desire  precedes  the  recognition  that  this  act 
on  this  occasion  is  the  right  one.  And  even  if  this  over 
whelming  desire  to  do  whatever  is  right  had  been  from 
childhood  the  most  dominant  trait  in  his  character,  so  that 
we  might  consider  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  he 
was  "born  with  it",  we  should  none  the  less  call  him 
"saintly",  though  we  should  have  no  grounds  for  praising 
him  on  account  of  what,  after  all,  was  an  undeserved  gift 
of  Providence  to  him.  Most  of  the  child-saints  known  to 
history  or  legend  are  represented  as  having  had  this  innate 
love  of  the  right  from  their  earliest  days  in  such  strength 
that  no  other  desire  could  compete  against  it. 

The    conclusion   is    obvious.     Hitherto   we   have   dis- 
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tinguished  two  classes  of  moral  judgment — the  one  on 
actions  ("right"  and  "wrong")  ;  the  other  on  motives 
("conscientious"  or  "unconscientious").  Now,  however, 
we  see  that  we  have  two  entirely  new  forms  of  judgment, 
expressing  new  kinds  of  moral  approval  and  disapproval. 
A  "virtuous"  motive  is  a  motive  which  habitually  leads  to 
the  kind  of  action  we  call  "right"  ;  whilst  the  desire  to  do 
right  actions  as  such  we  call  "saintly" — indeed  it  is  the 
only  desire  or  motive  for  which  this  word  will  be  used. 
Where  a  man  is  habitually  under  the  influence  of  motives 
of  this  kind,  we  may  say  that  he  has  a  "virtuous"  or 
"saintly"  character  (as  the  case  may  be)  ;  just  as  when  he 
habitually  does  what  he  believes  to  be  right  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  right  we  naturally  call  him  "conscientious" 
or  "praiseworthy". 

ii 

There  have  been  moral  philosophers — we  can  include 
the  Stoics  and  Kant  among  them — who  put  such  a  high 
value  upon  conscientiousness  that  neither  the  "saintly"  nor 
the  "virtuous"  character  seemed  to  them  to  be  in  the  same 
rank  as  the  "conscientious".  Such  a  view  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  ideal  character  is  one  which 
has  no  place  for  emotion ;  or  again,  that  the  more  a  man 
enjoys  doing  what  is  right,  the  less  meritorious  his  actions 
are.  Obviously  there  is  an  element  of  real  truth  here. 
The  kind  of  esteem  which  we  reserve  for  conscientious 
action  ("praise")  has  about  it  a  very  definite  uniqueness, 
in  which  neither  the  "virtuous"  nor  the  "saintly"  man  can 
share.  But  we  must  be  careful  as  to  the  exact  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  fact.  It  does  not  follow,  for  example, 
as  Kant  at  all  events  suggested,  that  the  "virtuous"  man  or 
the  "saintly"  man  is  ineligible  for  any  kind  of  approval  or 
esteem.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  they 
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desire  to  do  what  is  right  more  than  they  desire  to  do  any 
thing  else,  and  consequently  enjoy  doing  right  more  than 
they  enjoy  doing  anything  else,  while  it  may  not  be  "to 
their  credit"  (as  we  say),  is  nevertheless  a  fact  at  which  we 
rejoice.  We  may  very  well  envy  them  the  facility  with 
which  they  do  right,  and  the  happiness  they  find  in  doing 
it.  And  this  type  of  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  virtuous 
or  saintly  character  is  no  less  unique  than  that  which  we 
entertained  for  conscientiousness.  It  is  a  kind  of  esteem 
upon  which  the  conscientious  man,  as  such,  has  no  claim. 

The  difference  between  the  cases  is  after  all  a  very  simple 
one.  The  conscientious  man  is  praiseworthy  in  proportion 
as  there  are  strong  vicious  desires  in  his  character  which  he 
overcomes,  not  by  opposing  to  them  even  stronger  virtuous 
desires,  but  by  effort  of  will.  But  the  virtuous  or  saintly 
man  is  virtuous  or  saintly  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  vicious 
desires  from  his  psychological  composition.  Thus  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  at  once 
"conscientious"  and  "virtuous"  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  using  the  words  ;  and  therefore  the  grounds  which  we 
have  for  regarding  the  virtuous  man  with  esteem,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  we  esteem  the 
conscientious  man.  In  the  one  case  we  rejoice,  because 
we  find  a  character  free  from  vicious  desires  ;  in  the  other 
because  a  character  by  no  means  free  from  such  desires  is 
nevertheless  able  to  overcome  them  and  resist  their  solici 
tations. 

A  simple  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  any  craft  or  game 
which  requires  the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  awkward  performer  who  is 
handicapped  by  all  kinds  of  physical  limitations,  but  who 
sets  himself  rigorously  to  overcome  them  one  by  one 
and  slowly,  perhaps,  but  steadily  succeeds  in  this.  He 
corresponds  to  the  "conscientious"  type  in  ethics.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  expert  whose  every  stroke  is  a 
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joy  to  watch  because  it  is  so  completely  natural,  unstudied, 
and  spontaneous.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  the  expert 
has  become  an  expert  by  dint  of  long  practice  and  the 
conquest  of  difficulties  and  limitations,  we  have  a  double 
esteem  for  him — we  rejoice  both  in  his  present  facility  at 
the  game,  and  in  his  past  perseverance.  But  even  if  he  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  "born"  or  "natural"  golfer  or 
cricketer,  we  esteem  him  very  highly.  We  do  not  praise 
him  for  being  what  he  is  (for  praise  is  reserved  for  the  per 
severing),  but  in  quite  a  different  way  we  admire  him  as  a 
perfect  specimen  of  his  kind. 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  difference  that  exists  between 
the  conscientious  and  the  virtuous  or  saintly  man  (and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  can  ignore  the  difference 
between  "virtue"  and  "saintliness",  and  use  the  two  words 
as  synonymous).  We  esteem  or  admire  both  types,  but 
for  entirely  different  reasons,  just  as  we  admire  (let  us  say) 
tragedy  and  comedy  for  entirely  different  reasons.  At  first 
sight,  then,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  basis  of  com 
parison  between  them,  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
ask,  "Is  it  better  for  a  man  to  be  conscientious  or  virtuous  ?" 
as  it  is  to  ask,  "Is  it  better  for  a  play  to  be  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy  ?"  Yet  somehow  or  other  this  conclusion  does 
not  seem  to  fit  into  our  ordinary  judgments.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  most  of  us  prefer  "saintliness"  to  "con 
scientiousness",  even  though  we  know  that  conscientious 
ness  is  entitled  to  praise  in  a  way  in  which  saintliness  is  not. 

The  difficulty  with  the  conscientious  man  is  that,  in  order 
to  show  himself  praiseworthy,  he  must  have  strong  vicious 
desires.  That  being  so,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  an  ideal 
type.  But  the  virtuous  or  saintly  person,  if  he  is  fully 
virtuous  or  saintly,  has  no  desires  other  than  the  desire  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  no  joys  other  than  the  joy  of  doing 
what  is  right.  Such  a  character,  it  is  surely  true  to  say, 
corresponds  in  every  detail  with  our  ideal  of  human  nature. 
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It  is  humanity  perfected  ;  manhood  without  a  flaw.  It  is 
instinct  with  love  and  pure  joy,  and  wholly  loveable.  The 
conscientious  man  is  a  man  at  war  with  himself — even 
though  he  be  winning  the  victory.  The  virtuous  or 
saintly  man  is  a  man  who  has  peace  and  harmony  in  his 
soul.  He  lives  the  good  life  spontaneously,  naturally, 
without  self-consciousness. 

No  doubt — as  with  the  perfect  cricketer  who  has  achieved 
perfection  by  hard  and  persevering  practice — we  have  a 
double  esteem  for  a  saintly  character  which  has  achieved 
saintliness  by  a  long  apprenticeship  of  conscientiousness.1 
But  this  in  itself  strengthens  the  case  for  the  superior  worth 
of  saintliness.  We  regard  the  period  of  moral  struggle,  of 
which  conscientiousness  is  the  hall-mark,  as  an  apprentice 
ship  ;  it  is  the  path  by  which  man  may  come  to  saintliness. 
A  man  who  remains  in  the  stage  of  struggle  to  the  end  has 
so  far  missed  his  vocation.  We  had  hoped  he  would 
overcome  all  his  errant  desires  and  vicious  inclinations,  so 
that  we  might  call  him  completely  saintly  or  virtuous  ; 
but  this  he  has  not  done  as  yet.  His  conscientious  efforts 
are  altogether  deserving  of  praise  ;  he  may  have  employed 
his  freedom  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the  adverse 
psychological  characteristics  with  which  he  was  born  ;  no 
one  but  Providence  may  be  to  blame  that  he  has  not  achieved 
saintliness.  Still,  he  has  not  achieved  it ;  and  so  long  as 
this  element  is  missing  in  his  character,  he  fails  to  correspond 
with  our  ideal.  He  is  still  a  pilgrim  ;  and  the  goal  of  his 
pilgrimage  has  not  been  attained.  Once  again  we  must 
revise  a  definition  suggested  at  an  earlier  stage.2  The  ideal 
society,  however  it  be  realized,  will  not  be  made  up  of  con 
scientious  persons,  laboriously  struggling  against  rebellious 
impulses  ;  it  will  be  a  commtmio  sanctorum,  where  all  do 
right  for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  it. 

^n  so  far  as  this  is  possible  :   see  infra,  pp.   152,  ff,     *Supray  p.  120. 
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At  this  point  we  may  leave  the  question  of  theory,  since 
it  has  served  to  introduce  a  practical  problem  of  vital 
importance.  We  have  assumed  that  the  natural  issue,  to 
which  a  life  of  conscientiousness — of  doing  what  is  done 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  right — will  lead,  is  the  state  of 
virtue  or  saintliness.  With  this  goes  a  parallel  assumption. 
It  is  only  too  obvious  that  very  few  of  us  are  born  with 
any  high  degree  of  saintliness — we  do  not  habitually  love 
doing  right  more  than  we  love  anything  else.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  determine  that  we  will  love  what  is  right ; 
motives  cannot  be  made  to  order.  If,  then,  we  long  for 
saintliness  or  virtue,  what  methods  of  progress  are  open 
to  us  ?  The  answer  seems  obvious.  We  can  at  least 
behave  conscientiously,  setting  ourselves  to  do  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  even  though  we  would  rather  be  doing 
something  else.  Hence — having  already  assumed  that 
saintliness  is  the  issue  to  which  conscientiousness  naturally 
leads,  and  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
other  visible  road  to  the  same  goal — we  assume  finally  that 
if  we  wish  in  the  end  to  be  saintly  people  we  can  only  attain 
this  goal  by  living  conscientiously. 

These  assumptions  seem  justified  by  the  analogy  we 
have  just  employed  between  moral  progress  and  advance 
in  technical  skill  of  craft  or  game.  At  least  they  are 
sufficiently  common  to  excuse  us  for  having  made  them 
without  question.  But  they  scarcely  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Whether  we  consider  our  own  everyday 
experience,  or  that  highly  organized  system  of  experience 
which  we  call  psychology,  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether 
conscientiousness  is  indeed  the  royal  road  to  saintliness 
which  we  assumed  it  to  be. 

In   conscientious    action,   as   we   have   defined   it,   the 
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struggle  between  duty  and  desire  assumes  its  most  intense 
form.  The  conscientious  man  does  his  duty,  but  he  does 
it  only  at  the  expense  of  outraging  his  most  intense  desires. 
Psychologists  seem  never  to  tire  of  warning  us  of  the 
dangers  of  this  course.  The  inhibition  of  instincts,  they 
say,  leads  direct  to  the  formation  of  complexes  ;  and  the 
havoc  wrought  by  complexes  in  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
beyond  man's  computation.  There  is  little  hope,  there 
fore,  that  the  rigidly  conscientious  man,  unless  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  his  life-history,  will  attain  that  inner  peace 
and  harmony  which  characterizes  saintliness.  The  more 
victorious  his  campaign  against  the  desires  he  conceives  to 
be  wrong,  the  more  deadly  will  be  their  counter-attack. 
They  will  take  their  revenge  by  reappearing,  in  added 
strength  and  more  insidious  guise,  on  some  new  sector  of 
the  battlefield.  Each  conquest,  therefore,  which  he  appears 
to  win  over  his  "lower  self",  will  be  merely  the  harbinger 
of  an  even  more  terrible  and  exhausting  affray. 

The  observations  of  ordinary  moral  experience  lead  to  a 
very  similar  conclusion.  It  is  only  too  painfully  evident, 
in  many  instances,  that  a  conscientious  habit  of  life  leads 
direct  to  a  preoccupation  with  oneself  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  saintliness.  It  is  not  necessarily  what  we  should 
call  a  selfish  preoccupation,  but  it  is  beyond  question  self- 
centred.  But  the  ideal  character  (whether  we  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  "virtue"  or  "saintliness")  has  about  it  a  certain 
spontaneity.  It  is  unselfconscious  and  unreflective.  It 
can  trust  its  desires,  because  they  are  centred  only  on  what 
is  right.  The  "saintly"  person  may  indeed  have  still  to 
determine  what  is  the  right  action  in  the  circumstances 
before  him,  but  at  least  he  cannot  be  misled  by  his  emotions, 
for  his  dominant  desire  is  to  do  what  is  right.  The  "vir 
tuous"  character,  similarly,  may  have  choices  to  make 
between  different  desires  on  the  same  occasion,  but  this  is 
the  most  that  he  has  to  fear.  The  conflict  between  devo- 
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tion  to  duty,  all  but  unsupported  by  any  desire  to  do  that 
which  on  this  occasion  he  knows  to  be  right,  and  an 
imperious  desire  to  do  that  which  on  this  occasion  he 
knows  to  be  wrong — a  conflict  of  which  most  of  us  have 
had  only  too  bitter  experience — is  one  which  will  never 
enter  his  life. 

Thus  the  "saintly"  and  "virtuous"  types  are  exempt 
from  any  necessity  of  watching  over  their  own  emotions, 
for  fear  that  they  should  turn  traitor.  The  conscientious 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compelled,  by  the  very  circum 
stances  which  lead  us  to  call  him  "conscientious"  and  not 
"saintly",  to  keep  continual  watch  over  this  particular 
source  of  weakness.  He  must  always  be  comparing  him 
self  and  his  actions  with  the  standard  of  rightness  which  he 
has  adopted  for  life.  If  he  asks  himself  the  question,  "Am  I 
doing  what  is  right  ?"  his  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  the  word 
"I"  rather  than  on  the  word  "right".  What  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stage  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  right-being-done, 
but  the  ideal  of  myself-doing-right.  From  this  condition 
spring  many  diseases  of  the  soul — so  many,  in  fact,  as  to 
make  our  assumption  that  conscientiousness  will  normally 
and  naturally  lead  to  saintliness  a  very  precarious  one. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  this  daily  supervision  which  the 
conscientious  man  keeps  over  himself,  his  desires  and  his 
actions,  leads  only  too  often  to  that  state  of  morbid  self- 
scrutiny  which  is  technically  called  "scrupulosity".  Here 
the  agent  is  concerned  primarily  with  his  many  failures  to 
do  his  duty,  and  the  fear  of  renewed  failure  lies  heavily 
upon  him.  More  than  this,  he  is  obsessed  with  the  con 
viction  that  want  of  conscientiousness  in  diagnosing  his 
duties  is  leading  him  to  commit  innumerable  sins,  for 
which,  though  he  cannot  discern  them,  he  is  nevertheless 
somehow  to  blame.  In  the  terror  which  this  conviction 
arouses,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  unearth  and  even  to 
invent  new  sins,  so  that — by  fighting  them  at  least — he 
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may  rid  himself  of  the  haunting  certainty  that  he  is  being 
careless  and  indifferent  about  the  fundamental  issues  of 
life.  So  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  man's  condition  is 
at  once  pitiable  and  tragic — pitiable,  because  of  the  triviality 
of  so  many  of  the  "sinful"  tendencies  and  temptations 
which  he  discovers  in  himself;  tragic,  because  of  the 
misery  of  self-contemplation  and  self-reproach  which  he 
suffers. 

On  the  other  hand,  conscientiousness  may  fall  victim  to 
an  entirely  opposite  kind  of  egoism.  It  is  an  open  ques 
tion  whether  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  is  not 
even  further  from  the  ideal  than  the  self-contempt  of  the 
moral  hypochondriac  whom  we  have  just  attempted  to 
describe.  The  Pharisee  of  tradition  (for  many  of  the 
Pharisees  of  history  were  men  of  a  better  type)  is  one  who 
looks  on  the  things  that  he  has  done,  and,  comparing  them 
with  the  standard  of  duty  in  his  own  mind,  sees  that  they 
are  good.  This  breeds  a  self-complacency  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  full  of  dangers.  It  may  lead  to  moral  sterility — a 
routine  of  "good  deeds"  easily  performed,  akin  to  saintli- 
ness  in  so  far  as  it  is  non-reflective  and  spontaneous,  but 
wholly  removed  from  it  by  reason  of  its  narrow  range  of 
ethical  aspiration.  It  may  lead  to  hypocrisy  ;  for,  in  order 
that  his  complacency  may  at  all  costs  be  retained,  the 
Pharisee  often  shuts  his  eyes  to  known  duties  which  threaten 
to  be  irksome,  and  finds  solace  in  the  discharge  of  others 
(often  of  less  importance)  which  present  no  difficulty- 
compounding  for  sins  he  is  inclined  to,  by  damning  those 
he  has  no  mind  to. 

Or,  finally,  Pharisaism  may  lead  to  self-righteousness — 
an  affectation  of  moral  superiority  towards  others  which 
grows  into  a  habit  with  alarming  ease.  This  is  all  the  more 
common  where,  as  so  often  nowadays,  the  Pharisee's  pro 
fessed  creed  is  that  of  "service".  It  is  a  familiar  but  pain 
ful  reflection  that  those  who  come  to  serve  often  stay  to 
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domineer.  They  adopt  the  attitude  of  creditor  nations 
towards  debtor  nations — an  attitude  of  paternal  benevo 
lence,  not  unmixed  with  paternal  severity,  which,  even  if 
it  does  no  greater  harm,  robs  their  "service"  of  everything 
which  can  evoke  real  gratitude,  and  breeds  irritation  and 
resentment  in  its  beneficiaries.  Those  who  live  by  the 
code  of  conscience — a  code  with  which,  it  would  seem,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  dispense  if  we  would  avoid  the 
moral  chaos  of  succumbing  to  every  passing  whim  and 
fancy — cannot  but  find  themselves  from  time  to  time 
saying,  "We  have  done  that  which  was  commanded  us." 
From  that  to  the  proud  assertion,  "We  are  profitable  ser 
vants",  is  a  very  small  step  indeed. 

Thus  the  dangers  which  beset  a  life  of  conscientiousness 
are  very  grave  and  serious.  We  can,  indeed,  suggest 
rough  and  ready  tests  by  which  a  man  may  know  when 
these  dangers  are  imminent.  The  moment  of  crisis,  as  has 
been  suggested,  is  the  moment  at  which  his  moral  effort, 
from  being  directed  towards  the  ideal  of  "the-right-being- 
done",  becomes  directed  instead  towards  the  ideal  of  "my- 
doing-the-right".  It  is  not  always  impossible  to  discern 
this  moment  when  it  occurs.  Take  the  common  case 
where  a  man,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  finds  his  own 
benevolent  efforts  anticipated  by  another.  A  destitute 
family,  for  example,  needs  food  and  clothing ;  but  by  the 
time  I  have  made  up  my  parcel  of  comforts  and  taken  it  to 
the  house,  another  philanthropist  has  got  there  first,  and 
my  efforts  prove  to  be  unnecessary.  So  long  as  my  only 
reaction  to  these  circumstances  is  one  of  joy  that  the 
desired  help  has  been  secured,  I  remain  above  criticism.1 
But  the  moment  I  harbour  annoyance  at  my  wasted  labour 
(even  though  I  have  not  in  any  way  been  prevented  thereby 

1So  Bishop  Butler  (Sermon  I,  footnote)  takes  as  examples  of  disinter 
estedness  "one  man's  wishing  that  goodness  to  another,  which  he  knows 
himself  unable  to  procure  him  ;  and  rejoicing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a 
third  person". 
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from  discharging  some  other  necessary  duty),  or  find  myself 
thinking  of  my  successful  rival  in  benevolence  as  a  busy 
body  whose  interference  has  robbed  me  of  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  it  is  evident  that  my  preoccupation  was 
primarily  with  myself  and  my  own  activities,  and  only 
secondarily  with  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  My  emotional 
reactions  prove  clearly  that  I  was  acting  in  an  interested, 
and  not  in  a  disinterested  fashion,  even  though  my  actions 
had  all  the  external  appearance  of  disinterestedness.1 

Even  when  I  am  not  concerned  in  such  competitive  acts 
of  well-doing,  I  am  sometimes  able  to  discern  self-centred- 
ness  in  my  moral  effort.  If  the  centre  of  my  desires  were 
that  the  right  should  be  done  (rather  than  that  I  should  do 
the  right),  I  should  be  as  much  distressed  at  the  moral 
failure  of  others  as  at  my  own.  But  sometimes,  at  least, 
the  Pharisee,  besides  feeling  or  expressing  gratification 
that  he  is  as  good  as  he  is,  feels  additional  gratification  in 
the  thought  that  other  men  are  not  as  good  as  he  is.  "I 
thank  thee,  God,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are"  is  all  but 
indistinguishable  from  "I  thank  thee,  God,  that  other 
men  are  not  as  I  am."  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
goes  Richard  Baxter,"  may  be  a  wholly  devout  sentiment ; 
but  if  it  implies  (as  often  it  does),  "Have  a  look  at  Richard 
Baxter  as  he  is,  and  observe  the  striking  difference,"  its 
egotism  is  manifest  to  everyone. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  student  of 
human  nature  must  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 

JThe  adjectives  "interested"  and  "disinterested"  arc  peculiarly  liable  to 
ambiguity.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  by  a  "disinterested"  action  or 
motive  is  meant  one  which  exhibits  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  ; 
in  an  "interested"  action  or  motive  there  is  a  lack  of  such  regard.  In  the 
case  considered  above  the  action  appeared  "disinterested",  because  it  was 
directed  to  relieving  the  needs  of  the  destitute  ;  but  the  motive  was  "inter 
ested",  because  the  needs  of  the  destitute  were  treated  primarily  as  an  oppor 
tunity  for  the  benefactor  to  behave  nobly — the  idea  of  satisfying  them 
presented  itself  as  a  means  to  his  moral  self-expression,  and  not  as  an  end 
in  itself.  The  "saintly"  or  "virtuous"  man  is  genuinely  disinterested,  since 
all  his  desires  are  set  upon  doing  what  is  right  for  its  own  sake. 
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accept  light-heartedly  the  conviction  that  a  sufficient 
exercise  of  conscientiousness  must  infallibly  lead  to  saintli 
ness.  The  analogy  with  the  craftsman  or  cricketer  is 
obviously  a  faulty  one.  Indeed,  so  fat  from  conscientious 
ness  leading  to  saintliness,  it  would  seem  in  a  majority  of 
cases  to  lead  away  from  it.  Traditional  ethics  has,  in  fact, 
presented  us  with  an  ideal — sanctity  ;  and  a  way  of  life — 
conscientiousness.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  born  saintly  (as  few  of  us 
are),  it  would  seem  that  we  cannot  achieve  saintliness  by 
the  way  of  conscientiousness.  Ethics  alone  is  "not 
enough" ;  we  cannot  by  taking  thought  for  ourselves  or 
exerting  effort  add  even  a  cubit  to  our  moral  stature. 
The  moralist  of  all  others  who  was  supremely  conscious 
of  this  difficulty  was  St.  Paul.  It  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  show  the 
world  the  fundamental  dilemma  of  all  ethics,  and  also  to 
point  to  religion  as  the  only  way  of  escape. 


iv 


The  difficulty  which  we  have  been  exploring  is  not  the 
only  factor  which  from  time  to  time  has  led  moralists  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  religion.  Two  of  the  dogmas, 
not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  general  theism — the 
dogma  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  dogma  of  personal 
immortality — have  often  been  called  in  to  fill  what  appeared 
to  be  intolerable  gaps  in  the  logic  of  ethics.  Not  that  the 
moralist  who  makes  use  of  these  dogmas  would  allow  us 
to  say  that  he  had  borrowed  them  from  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  be  inclined  to  assert  that,  apart  from 
the  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  moral  experience,  the 
two  dogmas  in  question  are  no  more  than  a  theologian's 
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day-dreams,  devoid  of  any  basis  of  sober  evidence.  On 
this  point,  perhaps,  we  need  not  now  quarrel  with  him.  The 
fact  remains  that  of  his  own  initiative  he  has  brought 
religion  and  ethics  into  close  affinity. 

Briefly,  the  moralist's  arguments  on  these  points  run  as 
follows.  Our  intuitions  of  justice  and  injustice  force  us 
to  recoil  from  the  all-too-common  spectacle  of  the  wicked 
flourishing  as  a  green  bay-tree,  whilst  the  righteous  are 
worn  down  by  suffering,  destitution,  and  even  persecution. 
But  the  world  being  what  it  is,  we  can  scarcely  deem  it 
possible  that  any  human  action  will  redress  these  manifold 
and  glaring  inequalities.  We  must  then  assume  at  all 
events  a  life  after  death  (though  not  strictly,  perhaps,  at 
this  point  eternal  life),  and  a  God  who  shall  in  the  end 
apportion  happiness  to  merit  and  punishment  to  demerit. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  moralist  longs  for  his  own 
excellences  (whatever  they  may  be)  to  be  rewarded,  or  will 
propound  the  hope  of  reward  to  others  as  his  reason  for 
commending  conscientiousness  to  them.  He  is  thinking 
impersonally  and  impartially.  Unless  the  moral  conscious 
ness  is  to  be  offended  in  the  greatest  of  all  issues — that  of 
the  appropriateness  of  happiness  to  virtue — and  offended 
beyond  ail  hope  of  reparation,  there  must  be  a  God  to  whom 
we  may  look  for  the  vindication  of  right  against  wrong. 

Further,  the  moral  man  knows  only  too  well  that  the 
demands  of  conscience  are  unlimited.  The  moment  he 
prides  himself  on  having  attained  his  ideals  is  the  moment 
at  which,  if  he  does  not  descry  further  heights  to  be  scaled, 
he  begins  to  fall  backwards  into  the  horrible  abyss  of 
Pharisaism.  Hence  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  short 
span  of  this  earthly  life  will  never  suffice  for  anyone  who 
aims  at  fulfilling  the  law  of  his  being.  Once  more  the 
principle,  "I  ought  implies  that  I  can",  comes  into  play. 
Conscience  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  ; 
therefore  my  existence  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
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unlimited  demands  which  conscience  lays  upon  me.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  soul  should  have  a  "duration  adequate 
to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law"1 ;  and  the 
only  "duration"  which  fits  this  principle  is  that  of  eternity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these  arguments,  to 
which  Kant  in  particular  gave  classical  expression,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  them  we  are  concerned  not  so  much 
with  religion  as  with  theological  or  metaphysical  dogma. 
In  so  far  as  they  draw  attention  to  the  thought  of  God  and 
of  eternity,  they  do  indeed  impart  a  religious  atmosphere 
to  the  discussion.  But  the  thought  of  God  is  not  religion, 
nor  is  the  thought  of  eternity  eternal  life.  Hence  they  do 
not  constitute  the  bond  which  to  the  ordinary  man  links 
ethics  and  religion  together.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
who  regard  religion  as  essential  to  morality  do  so  for 
another  reason.  An  f  outraged  sense  of  justice  does  not 
demand  with  them  (as  it  did  with  Kant)  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  the  final  disposer  of  human  destiny ;  of  such 
metaphysical  considerations  they  have  little  thought.  What 
moves  them  is  the  conviction  of  their  own  moral  failures  ; 
and  they  turn  to  religion,  not  for  comforting  doctrines  and 
reflections,  but  for  grace  to  overcome  the  temptations  by 
which  they  find  themselves  enslaved. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  religion  when 
grace  has  been  thought  of  as  a  magical  influence,  which 
solved  the  ethical  problem  by  conferring  on  those  who 
received  it  an  automatic  sinlessness.  This,  however,  is 
not,  in  fact,  to  solve  the  problem ;  it  is  only  to  cut  the 
knot.  It  saves  man  from  his  difficulties  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom.  And  though  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  vital  truth  is  hidden,  by  itself  it  is  a  remedy  as 
terrible  as  the  disease.  Consequently,  the  ordinary  concep 
tion  of  the  grace  of  God  runs  on  different  lines.  It  is 
thought  of  as  a  tonic,  or  stimulant,  which  enhances  a  man's 

*Kant,  in  Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  p.  230. 
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power  to  discharge  his  duties  and  resist  his  temptations ; 
but  which  still  requires  of  him  an  effort  of  freewill  if  he  is 
to  achieve  his  ideals.  God  comes  to  our  aid,  indeed  ;  but 
we  must  still  co-operate  with  God.  It  is  not  our  business 
in  this  inquiry  to  ask  whether  any  particular  doctrine  of 
religion  is  true ;  that  is  the  work  of  theology  and  not  of 
ethics.  We  wish  to  know  whether,  //  true,  it  solves  the 
problems  which  ethics  seems  incapable  of  solving.  And 
as  far  as  this  particular  form  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  is 
concerned  it  is  clear  that  it  provides  no  solution.  We  are 
left  in  the  same  dilemma  as  before. 

For  so  long  as  a  man's  successful  prosecution  of  his 
moral  undertakings  depends  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  his  own  efforts,  the  dangers  of  self-centredness 
remain  exactly  what  they  were.  Either  he  will  congratu 
late  himself  upon  having  put  forth  enough  effort  to  co-oper 
ate  with  grace  successfully  ;  or  he  will  deplore  the  fact 
that,  though  grace  was  available  to  help  him,  he  did  not 
make  proper  and  sufficient  use  of  it.  Self-righteousness, 
self-scrutiny,  and  self-contempt  are  as  possible  and  as 
congenial  under  these  conditions  as  they  were  before  the 
fact  of  grace  came  into  account.  The  theme  has  been 
transposed  to  another  key,  but  it  remains  the  same  theme 
in  all  essentials.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the 
greatest  theological  moralists  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine  of  co-operating  grace.  They  have  insisted 
that  it  can,  at  best,  only  leave  a  man  in  the  life  of  conscien 
tiousness  with  all  its  dangers  ;  and  cannot  transport  him, 
as  he  desires  to  be  transported,  to  the  life  of  saintliness. 

We  may  put  this  conclusion  in  another  way.  If  religion 
were  satisfied  that  to  receive  co-operating  grace  was  the 
final  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  the  moral  life,  it  would 
have  made  prayer  for  grace  its  central  and  most  significant 
practice.  This  it  has  not  done.  No  one  who  believes  in 
God  would  deny  the  practical  utility  of  prayer  for  grace. 

L 
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But  with  surprising  unanimity  all  great  religious  thinkers 
have  given  primacy  of  place  to  an  entirely  different  practice, 
and  one  whose  practical  utility  must  on  all  ordinary  compu 
tation  appear  very  slight — the  practice  of  worship.  If  then 
we  are  to  consider  whether  religion  really  solves  the  ethical 
problem,  we  must  take  it  at  its  own  valuation,  and  think  of 
it  as  consisting  primarily  in  worship.  Thus  we  seem  to  be 
led  towards  the  curious  conclusion,  that  the  solution  of 
our  dilemma  will  be  found  in  a  paradox.  For  it  will  be 
nothing  short  of  paradox  if  worship,  which  of  all  else 
seems  to  have  least  bearing  upon  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  moral  life,  appears  in  the  end  to  offer  the  only  hope 
of  their  practical  solution. 


Although,  however,  we  say  that  religion  professes  to 
solve  the  problems  of  life  by  giving  primacy  of  place  to 
worship,  we  must  recognize  that  such  a  statement  teems 
with  possibilities  of  misapprehension.  Some  of  these 
possible  misapprehensions  can  be  removed  at  once.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  obviously  be  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  religion  can  achieve  anything  by  making  worship  the 
rule  of  life  in  any  such  way  as  that  in  which  ethics  makes 
right  action  the  rule.  If  this  were  all  religion  set  out  to  do, 
we  should  never  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of  self- 
centredness.  Once  again  we  should  be  offered  a  rule  or 
standard  by  which  to  measure  ourselves  ;  and  according 
as  we  adjudged  ourselves  to  have  succeeded  or  to  have 
failed  in  comparison  with  this  standard,  so  should  we  be 
elated  or  depressed.  No  one  who  has  even  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  public  worship  and  its  concomitants,  as 
practised  in  the  great  historic  religions,  can  have  failed  to 
observe  this  phenomenon  over  and  over  again.  The 
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Pharisee  too  often  tithes  his  mint  and  anise  and  cumin 
with  a  virtuosity  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  meticulous  self- 
scrutiny  on  the  other,  wholly  remote  from  the  spontaneous 
devotion  which  characterizes,  or  should  characterize,  the 
worship  of  the  saint. 

This  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin — this  interest 
in  the  external  details,  trappings,  attitudes  and  occasions  of 
prayer — is  therefore  valueless  so  far  as  the  true  view  of 
religion  is  concerned,  since  its  appeal  is  as  much  to  the 
spirit  of  conscientiousness  as  is  the  appeal  of  any  ethical 
system.  Indeed,  it  is  inferior  to  most  ethical  systems, 
because  it  often  substitutes  mere  trivialities  for  the  weightier 
obligations  of  the  law.  Like  all  conscientiousness,  it  is 
directed  towards  the  discharge  of  supposed  right  actions. 
But  though  these  actions  may  in  their  proper  context  be 
right  enough,  they  can  never  in  any  context  be  of  great 
importance.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  great  line 
of  Christian  saints  has  always  insisted  that  the  importance 
of  religion  lies  elsewhere.  In  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to 
have  commended  anything  to  man,  it  has  not  been  the 
"practice"  of  worship — still  less  the  practice  of  the  practices 
of  worship — but,  worship  or  the  spirit  of  worship  itself— 
the  love  of  God  of  which  these  practices  must  be  a  spon 
taneous  expression  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value  at  all. 
It  is  a  debased  caricature  of  worship  that  men  should 
honour  God  with  their  lips,  so  long  as  their  hearts  are  far 
from  Him. 

Here  once  more  we  come  into  the  realm  of  motive. 
Behind  all  acts  of  worship  lies  (or  should  lie)  the  motive 
or  impulse  to  worship — what  may  be  called  the  worship 
ping  spirit.  Religion  claims  that  behind  all  acts  of  saintliness, 
and  still  more  behind  the  saintly  life  as  such,  the  same 
spirit  lies.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  spirit  cannot  be  laid 
upon  men  as  a  duty,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  motives — though  they  may  by  repeated  and 
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concentrated  action  to  some  degree  be  stimulated,  moulded, 
or  repressed — are  in  the  last  resort  uncontrollable.  And 
the  second  is  that  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  worship, 
like  every  other  conscientious  pursuit,  must  fail  to  bridge 
the  gulf  which  lies  between  praiseworthiness  and  spon 
taneity. 

We  have,  then,  two  questions  to  ask.  The  first  is  :  Is  it 
true  that  the  worshipping  spirit,  where  it  is  present,  will 
produce  saintliness  of  character  ?  The  second  is  :  Since  the 
spirit  of  worship  cannot  be  achieved  by  taking  thought  or 
exerting  will,  of  what  use  is  it  that  religion  should  draw 
our  attention  to  it  ?  Shall  we  not  still  be  in  as  sad  a  case 
as  ever  ? 

(a)  The  worshipping  spirit,  as  such,  must  make  for 
spontaneity.  A  man  "worships"  when  his  whole  person 
ality  is  wrapped  up,  so  far  as  interest  goes,  in  the  glamour  of 
something  or  someone  outside  himself;  when  his  whole 
desires  are  centred  upon  forwarding  the  well-being  of  the 
object  of  his  worship.  It  is  a  false  metaphor  to  say  that  a 
man  worships  gold,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  for 
example ;  for  he  has  and  can  have  no  desire  to  forward 
their  well-being.  But  it  is  not  a  false  metaphor  to  say  that 
he  can  worship  his  parents,  or  his  children,  or  his  country, 
or  even  himself.  For  in  such  cases  the  object  of  his  worship 
does  not  merely  engross  his  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
it  also  calls  forth  his  will  in  active  service.  In  all  such 
"worships" — if  they  are  genuine  "worships"  and  not  simply 
loyalties  conscientiously  but  laboriously  assumed  from  a 
sense  of  duty — we  see  a  spontaneity  and  unselfconscious- 
ness  akin  to  that  of  saintliness.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  by  themselves  they  will  or  can  promote  saintliness. 
They  have  the  enthusiasm  which  is  its  form  ;  but  not 
necessarily  the  issue  in  right  action  which  is  its  content. 

Here,  however,  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  at  all  events 
of  theory.  Worship  is  a  form  of  association,  in  so  far  as 
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the  thought  of  the  object  of  his  devotion  is  never  far  from 
the  worshipper's  mind.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  association 
of  two  equals,  as  friendship  is.  It  is  the  association  of  an 
inferior  with  one  whom  he  regards  as  his  superior,  and 
whom  he  approaches  with  awe,  adoration,  and  obeisance 
as  well  as  with  love.  Now  all  forms  of  association  produce 
assimilation  between  those  who  are  associated.  But  where 
the  association  is  that  of  an  inferior  with  one  to  whom  he 
looks  up,  the  former's  mind  is  in  a  receptive  state  which 
will  result  in  his  becoming  like  the  object  of  his  worship, 
rather  than  in  his  forcing  his  own  likeness  upon  that 
object.  So  the  worshipper  assumes  all-but-unconsciously 
the  lineaments  of  his  god,  but  the  lineaments  of  the  deity 
do  not  change.  As  a  rule  of  life  the  imitatio  Dei  has  all  the 
defects  of  rules  which  appeal  to  conscientiousness  ;  but  as 
a  psychological  truth  it  operates  in  the  lives  of  all  worship 
pers,  whoever  or  whatever  their  god  may  be. 

Thus  the  task  for  religion  is  obvious.  Hand  in  hand 
with  ethics  it  attempts  to  set  before  the  worshipper's  mind 
a  God  whose  character  realizes  its  ethical  ideal.  It  matters 
little  for  our  purposes  at  the  moment  whether  the  idea  of 
God  propounded  by  the  evangelist  has  been  moulded  by 
a  pre-existing  ethical  scheme,  or  whether  (as  in  Christianity) 
the  ethical  scheme  is  based  upon  a  revelation  of  the  charac 
ter  of  God  which  is  held  to  be  authentic  and  authoritative. 
In  either  case  religion  and  ethics  come  forward  as  fellow- 
workers.  Nevertheless,  a  religion  which  affirms  that  God 
has  manifested  Himself  in  human  form  and  lived  as  man 
among  men,  and  which  appeals  to  vivid  and  moving 
records  of  that  Incarnation  almost  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  they  describe,  must  have  an  urgency,  a  claim, 
and  an  appeal  such  as  no  other  can  command.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  gospel 
facts  is  one  to  which  no  serious  mind  can  be  indifferent.  If 
true,  it  is  vital  that  their  truth  should  be  established ; 
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if    false,    it    is     essential    that    the     fiction    should     be 
exposed. 

Thus  our  first  question  seems  to  be  answered.  Where 
men  worship  a  God  whom  they  consciously  recognize  as 
One  in  whom  all  their  ethical  ideals  are  supremely  realized, 
the  transition  from  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  those  ideals 
to  their  saintly  expression  will  in  due  course  be  effected. 

(b)  But  we  have  still  to  consider  the  second  question,  as  to 
how  the  spirit  of  worship  can  be  obtained.  Now  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to  insist  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  widely  diffused  than  this  spirit  of  wor 
ship.  Often  enough  men's  worship  has  been,  and  still  is, 
attached  to  unworthy  objects.  Often  enough  where,  if 
challenged,  they  would  admit  or  assert  that  they  worshipped 
"God",  the  God  whom  they  worship  is  very  different  from 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity 
has  never  been  deterred  by  these  facts.  Secure  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  whole  of  His 
creation — a  doctrine  to  which  the  Incarnation  bears  suffi 
cient  and  compelling  witness— it  has  maintained  that  all 
worship  is  ultimately  a  worship  of  God,  however  inade 
quate  and  distorted  be  the  conception  under  which  He  is 
worshipped.  Where  there  is  inadequacy  and  distortion  in 
this  conception,  the  ethical  achievements  of  the  devotee 
will  be  inadequate  and  distorted  too,  by  virtue  of  the 
inevitable  assimilation  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
But  the  matter  does  not  rest  there.  It  is  possible  to  widen 
and  correct  the  worshipper's  thought  about  God  until  it 
conforms  to  the  revelation  made  in  Christ ;  and  once  the 
worshipper  is  seized  by  love  for  the  vision  of  God  "in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ",  his  life  will  begin  to  conform  to  that 
pattern. 

"Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare 
we  unto  you."  l    This  "declaration",  again,  is  facilitated 

*  Acts  xvii,  23. 
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by  the  fact  of  divine  immanence.  Since  all  things  partake 
of  the  divine  nature,  men  can  be  led  from  their  appreciation 
of  any  part  of  God's  universe  to  an  appreciation  of  God 
Himself — if  not  as  He  exists  in  His  full  and  inexhaustible 
nature,  at  all  events  as  He  has  chosen  to  manifest  Himself 
to  the  world.  There  is  no  one  without  some  love  or  wor 
ship.  So  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  begins  by  loving 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  or  studying  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  or  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  indigent, 
or  working  for  the  wellbeing  of  his  country,  or  living  for 
his  family  and  children.  In  every  life  there  is  some  such 
interest  which  kindles  the  vital  flame  of  self-forgetfulness, 
and  so  is  wholly  different  from  a  conscientiously-adopted 
duty.  The  business  of  religion  is  to  find  the  crucial  interest 
in  each  case,  and  then  to  show  that  it  is  only  one  aspect  of 
an  interest  in  God,  because  God  is  all  in  all. 

Slowly  or  quickly,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  the  influence 
of  such  illumination,  the  focus  of  unselfconscious  devotion 
is  transferred  from  its  original  localized  objective  to  a 
personal  God,  whose  most  intimate  characteristics  are 
those  of  purity,  holiness,  mercy,  love  and  pity.  As  this 
transference  takes  place,  the  worshipper's  character  grows 
in  likeness  to  the  character  of  his  God,  and  purity,  holiness, 
love  and  their  fellow-virtues  spring  to  life  in  all  the  unself 
conscious  beauty  of  saintliness.  Thus  is  seems  true  to  say 
that  worship,  though  it  cannot  be  achieved  by  effort,  can 
be  evoked  and  attached  to  its  most  satisfying  object.  For 
there  is  no  man  who  is  without  the  spirit  of  worship,  at  all 
events  in  some  rudimentary  form ;  and  since  all  objects 
of  worship  are  one  in  God,  the  worshipper  can  be  led  on 
from  his  imperfect  conceptions  of  God  to  conceptions 
progressively  more  adequate. 
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vi 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  translate  what  has  been  said  into 
the  familiar  language  of  religion  the  result  might  run  some 
thing  as  follows  : 

In  so  far  as  moments  of  crisis  can  be  discerned  in  indi 
vidual  lives,  the  moment  of  all  others  which  is  important  is 
that  at  which  the  spirit  of  worship  innate  in  every  man 
becomes  centred  upon  an  object  of  worship — an  idea  of 
God — which  is  strictly  adequate  to  the  highest  ethical 
ideals.  To  this  moment  the  name  of  "conversion"  is  habit 
ually  applied.  The  "converted"  soul  now  finds  its  life- 
history  bound  up  with  something  greater  and  more  powerful 
than  itself,  which  draws  out  all  its  latent  powers  into  spon 
taneous  activities  of  service  unconsciously  assimilating 
themselves  to  the  known  activities  of  the  God  who  is 
worshipped.  If  He  is  merciful,  then  the  worshipper 
becomes  merciful ;  if  He  in  His  Incarnate  life  humiliated 
himself,  the  worshipper  acquires  humility  ;  if  He  is  benevo 
lent  to  all  men,  the  worshipper  grows  benevolent  too. 

Intellectually,  this  acceptance  by  the  worshipper  of  the 
proposition  that  God  is  as  He  is  described  to  be  in  these 
respects,  is  that  which  has  always  been  known  as  "faith". 
But  in  common  usage,  "faith"  has  always  been  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  than  the  merely  intellectual  one.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  used  for  the  whole  new  range  of  happenings  in 
the  soul  which  results  from  the  capture  of  the  worshipping 
spirit  by  the  adequate  presentation  of  God.  "Faith"  is 
the  spirit  of  worship,  devotion,  and  service  concentrated 
not  upon  partial  and  fragmentary  objects  of  worship,  but 
upon  God  Himself.  As  this  concentration  is  effected, 
"faith"  is  born  and  the  life  of  "saintliness"  begins.  Actions 
which  have  hitherto  been  performed  laboriously,  and  from 
conscientiousness  alone,  are  now  performed  spontaneously 
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and  happily,  out  of  the  devotion  which  the  soul  has  to  its 
ideal.  Thus  "faith"  will  naturally  have  its  fruit  and  com 
plement  in  "works". 

On  the  other  side,  the  influence  upon  the  worshipper  of 
the  God  who  is  worshipped  is  rightly  called  "grace". 
Christianity  does  not  conceive  this  "grace"  in  any  magical 
sense,  as  a  kind  of  divine  conjuring  trick  which  will  dis 
pense  with  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  Yet 
there  is  a  certain  inevitability  about  it.  It  is  the  inevitability 
of  influence,  such  as  that  exercised  by  great  music,  inspiring 
words,  or  most  of  all  by  the  exhilarating  personality  of  a 
well-loved  friend.  It  is  the  supreme  manifestation  of  that 
psychological  principle  of  assimilation  whose  universal 
operation  we  have  found  cause  to  recognize.  Therefore, 
even  though  we  are  alive  to  the  dangers  of  much  of  the 
traditional  language  about  grace,  we  cannot  in  the  end 
quarrel  with  those  who  assert  its  irresistibility.  If  it  be 
true  that  love  conquers  all  things,  then  grace,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  love  of  God  in  operation,  must  in 
the  end  be  in  the  strictest  sense  invincible. 

The  programme  which  religion  sets  before  its  prophets 
and  pastors  is  therefore  obvious.  Their  business  is  so  to 
present  the  thought  of  God  to  men  that  it  will  inflame 
their  love  and  become  the  focus  of  their  worship — preach 
ing  evoking  "faith",  and  "faith"  performing  "works". 
This  is  not  to  say — as  has  so  often  been  suggested  both  by 
irresponsible  advocates  and  by  embittered  opponents — that 
religion  has  no  concern  with  conscientiousness.  Religion 
is  deeply  concerned  with  it,  both  before  and  after  conver 
sion.  It  may  be  true  that  men  have  been  converted  in  a 
moment  of  time  from  lives  of  complete  moral  indifference 
and  callousness  to  lives  of  consecrated  faith.  But  such 
cases  are  very  rare.  In  general,  it  is  the  man  who  has 
been  conscientious  about  his  moral  duties  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  most  accessible  to  the  appeal  of  religion. 
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Towards  the  moral  law  he  has  exhibited  something  akin 
to  worship,  and  when  the  moral  law  becomes  embodied 
for  him  in  a  personal  God,  the  transition  to  full  worship 
and  all  that  it  implies  is  easy  and  natural. 

Nor  can  religion  be  indifferent  to  conscientiousness  after 
"conversion".  Conversion  is  rarely  (if  ever)  complete  in  a 
moment.  What  we  call  "momentary  conversions",  even 
if  they  are  not  exaggerated  for  those  who  experience  them 
by  accidental  emotional  concomitants,  are  at  best  only 
outstanding  crises  in  a  process.  They  involve  the  appre 
hension  of  certain  new  aspects  of  the  ideal  sufficiently 
illuminating  to  make  them  apparently  discontinuous  with 
what  has  gone  before.  In  respect  of  these  new  aspects  they 
can  indeed  produce  a  partial  saintliness,  giving  the  worship 
per  access  to  a  new  sphere  in  which  he  discharges  some  of 
his  duties  with  an  ease  which  he  has  never  known  before. 
But  in  other  spheres  he  finds  himself  still  bound  down  to 
the  studied  servitude  of  conscientiousness,  and  in  these 
spheres  conscientiousness  is  still  necessary  until  conversion 
comes  in  respect  of  them  as  well — as  necessary  as  it  was 
before  God  laid  hold  of  the  soul  at  all. 

Religion  then  has  a  double  task.  It  must  preach  con 
scientiousness,  both  to  the  unconverted,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  conversion,  and  to  the  converted,  that  their  spirit 
of  worship  may  spread  in  ever-widening  circles  over  the 
whole  surface  of  life,  bringing  saintliness  in  its  train  in 
each  successive  sphere.  But  because  saintliness  is  higher 
than  conscientiousness  the  prophet  must  never  be  content 
with  the  role  of  exhorting  men  to  be  conscientious  That 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  his  true  work,  but  it  is  a 
preliminary  alone.  His  primary  function  is  to  proclaim 
not  so  much  the  duty  as  the  beauty  of  holiness,  to  the  end 
that  conscientiousness  may  be  absorbed  in  saintliness.  If 
he  fails  to  remember  this  throughout  his  ministry,  he  may 
be  an  impressive  moral  teacher,  but  he  will  never  be  aa 
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agent  in  helping  men  to  the  consummation  of  their  moral 
possibilities. 

For  this  reason — that  religion  finds  at  all  stages  of  the 
saintly  life  (except,  of  course,  the  last  stage  in  which  full 
saintliness  will  be  consummated)  a  place  for  conscientious 
ness — it  has  an  answer  even  to  the  despairing  utterance  of 
those  who  say :  "We  would  gladly  worship  the  God  of 
Whom  you  tell  us,  that  we  might  escape  the  burden  and 
anxiety  of  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  moral  standard,  and 
serve  Him  with  the  spontaneity  of  adoring  love ;  but 
your  preaching  calls  out  no  responsive  worship  from  our 
hearts".  To  such  a  cry  Christianity  replies  by  pointing  to 
the  twin  virtues  of  patience  and  of  hope,  and  giving  the 
assurance  that  those  who  persevere  in  the  hard  task  of 
obeying  conscience  will  receive  all  the  benefits  of  grace  in 
God's  time. 

And  more,  it  can  add  that  grace,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  awaited  with  true 
Christian  patience.  For  "patience"  in  the  Christian  sense 
is  no  mere  passive  endurance  of  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune.  It  is  the  active  and  formed  resolution 
to  obey  conscience  to  the  end,  whatever  the  difficulties 
may  be.  To  those  who  have  such  a  resolution  and  carry 
it  out  without  complaint,  the  promise  was  made,  "He  that 
shall  endure  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  So  far 
as  ethics  is  concerned,  there  is  no  higher  form  of  salvation 
than  saintliness ;  and  though  conscientiousness  seems 
precluded  from  attaining  such  salvation  by  its  own  efforts, 
religion  assures  us  that  it  will  not  in  the  end  be  withheld 
from  those  who  follow  the  stern  rule  of  duty  wherever  it 
leads. 


